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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


For the Tired Brain 
from over-exertion. Try it. 


N EXPERIENCED HOUSE - KEEPER, 
(Friend), wants position as housekeeper or 
companion, where a servant is kept. Best 

reference. Address, P. O. Box 327, Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. 





ADY DESIRES POSITION AS COM PANION TO 

a lady or semi-invalid, no objection to travel- 

ing. Satisfactory reference. 

this Office. 


Address No. 50, 


FOR RENT. 


Nine room cottage with both-end double porch ; 
fully furnished. Addrsss Box 222, Ocean City, New 
Jersey. 


Young Friends’ ‘Association, 


The next regular meeting of The Young Friends’ 


Association will be held in the Lecture Room of 


Friends’ Centra! School, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
on Second-day evening, Third month 9th at 8 p. m. 
PROGRAM: 

“THE New CHARITY,” 

Paper by Mary Paxson, followed by a talk on 


‘COLLEGE SETTLEMENT WORK,” 


by Katharine B. Davis, headworker in the Phila- 
delphia Settlement. 
All interested are invited to attend. 








John Faber Miller, 009 SWEDE STREET 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Se 2X 


* Sick people well 4 


know the value of a tasty and 
| appetizing food—that s/ays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 








| made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- 


turing Co.. New York. Somatose Biscuit are | 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
store strength, increase the weight. 


For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or se 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of pric 


Pamphlets mailed free by 
% Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 2 
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A ten-cent lamp with the 
right'ehimney gives more light 
and less smeil than a ¢100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 

We'll send you an Index ; 
free. 





Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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J. T. JACKSON & Cay 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 





The Life of Samuel | ie ‘Levick 


Edited by Hugh Foulke. 
For Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
Price, $1.50 ; by mail $1.68. 1500 Race 8t., Phila. 


“6 Lyrics of Quakerism.”’ 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable for library or tabie; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding. nt 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 
Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


"JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Louisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 
143 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. Y. 





Bi- Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695 Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just published for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board Bindin 
Price, 25 cents; mailed for 30 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


‘Southern Heroes” 
The Friends in War Time,” 


lllustrated, gilt top, fine paper, large 8vo., 500 
pages. 

“This work deserves the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the principles of peace as taught by Christ, 
as well as by those who hope that future ages will 
abolish the soldier and his trade from the earth.”"— 
The Critic. 

Price reduced to $2.50, postpaid. 

Send for agency, circulars, or the book, to 


F. G. CARTLAND, 


106 Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, N mn. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


The Residence of Stephen Mitchell, deceased. 
High elevation over-looking the famous Hockessin 
Valley, near Hockessin Station on the line of the B. 
&O.R. R., a few rods from Friends’ meeting. Could 
have telephone connection with but little expense. 
Brick mansion, large stable, handsome lawn, with 
ten acres of productive lana. 


Would make an ideal 
SUMMER RESIDENCE 


for gentleman of leisure, business man, or lawyer. 
Could make it an inducement for a physician to 
buy the property and locate here. 
ticulars call on or address 

DR .T. 8. MITCHELL, Hockessin, Del. 


For further par- 











BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S 
“PERFECT FREEDOM” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 















True Liberty. 











Thanksgiving Sermon. 
New Year’s Sermon. 
Abraham Lincoln. 











One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 














Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Uuder care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17. 
1895. Full College Courses for young men an 
oung women, leading to Classical, neering, 
jentific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 


laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


CHARLES DgsGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 



















Swarthmore, Pa. 






Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing - 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for oot. 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
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The Daty of the Christian Business Man. 


The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 


With an Etched Portrait by W. H. W. BICKNELL. 


Chas. E€. Brown & Co..70 Pearl St., Boston 


Cold or Exposed Rooms 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 
by a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. Each 
grate heats two or more rooms. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 
Edwin A, Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 








THE 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aea/th,—these are what such a seaside home 
as THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 
is sent free on request. It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Kid « + 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 
enerally sold tor 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

The newest shades in tan for Spring are 

included, and every pair is guaranteed. 

Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 





The Aq uaril le, Open all the year. 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ial Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


M. E.& 4. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, ELEPHO 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. 
Comfortable 
Homelike. 





8 





TELEPHONE 224, 


Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach. 
Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 
The Revere, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Much Improved. 

Newly Furnished. 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Pennhurst, Sun Parlor. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue 


Elevator. JAMES HOOD 
Steam Heat. 





Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


3 Dry Goods. 





7h, i ; Home Comforts 
The Whittier, operatic Yeu 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 

Srom the Beach. 

| A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 
JENNESS-MILLER GOODS 


-§, F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 





Prices Reduced 


Mrs. SPEAKMAN, 








ing is new and much enla , and has p fect san- 

itary arrangements. Excellent orm of instructors. | 

Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and | 

ay located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 

lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ee, ¥ 
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Chappaqua, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 

of Friends 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
1 or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
bbeonterten: manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal 
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_ AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS SUCH AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 
; SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


1029 Walnut St. 
Busines onan 


Beniamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


s of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 
&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


Richard A. French, 
Woolen Draper and Tailor, 


1017 WALNUT STREET, 

Second Floor. Philadelphia. 
Achoice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 

Spostal attention ee to'serving families. Office, 

North Eighth 8&t., oe Penna. 
JO H L. JONES. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 








INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIII. No.9. 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 

IX. 
IF tt ts not permitted us to believe all things, we can at 
least hope them. Despair ts infidelity and death. Tempor- 
ally and spiritually, the declaration of inspiration holds good: 


‘© WE ARE SAVED BY HOPE.’’ 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


CHRIST’S CHURCH. 
CREEDS and confessions ? High Church or the Low? 
I cannot say; but you would vastly please us 
If with some pointed Scripture you could show 
To which of these belonged the Saviour, Jesus. 
I think to all or none. Not curious creeds 
Or ordered forms of churchly rule he taught, 
But soul of love that blossomed into deeds, 
With human good and human blessing fraught. 
On me nor priest nor presbyter nor pope, 
Bishop nor dean, may stamp a party name; 
But Jesus with his largely human scope 
The service of my human life may claim. 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christ-like deeds. 
—John Stuart Blackie. 


Paper by Matilda Garrigues, read at the After-Meeting Conference, 

15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 12, 1896. 
Joun WooLman has said: ‘‘ From my early acquaintance 
with Truth, I have often felt an inward distress, occa- 
sioned by the striving of a spirit in me against the oper- 
ation of the heavenly principle.’’ This experience is 
not confined to John Woolman ; all who have arrived at 
the age of thought have doubtless realized the apparent 
inharmony existing between the lower fleshly nature and 
the spiritual. Man as a conscious being, having been 
granted the power of choosing whom he will serve, finds 
himself free to live down to the level of the animal life, 
where his will is the slave to passion and appetite, or to 
rise to that higher plane wherein the sensuous is kept in 
subjection. 

That the animal nature, when thus controlled, is good, 
we cannot doubt, the body being the necessary instru- 
ment for the soul while in this state of existence, yet 
when it is allowed to assume the ascendancy over the 
more exalted element of our being, the harmony is de- 
stroyed, and hence a sense of strife. The importance of 
cultivating the little seed of spiritual life implanted by the 
Father’s hand, so that the ~ea/ man becomes master of 
the house he inhabits, is thus apparent. His coéperation 
with the Divine Spirit would appear to be the one neces- 
sary condition upon which true harmony depends, for 
while that which is akin to God in each breast is capable 
of being enlightened and operated upon by his Holy 
Spirit, the blessing is promised alone to the willing and 
obedient. 

** Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning ;’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ and be ye yourselves like unto 
men looking for their lord, when he shall return from the 
marriage feast ; that, when he cometh and knocketh they 
may straightway open unto him. _ Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord when he cometh shall find watching.’’ 


and Journal. ; 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 29, 1896. 








{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIV. No. 1215. 


‘« Be ye also ready’’ was the command to His fol- 
lowers, and through nineteen centuries the words come 
down to us of to-day fraught with the same deep signifi- 
cance. Let us take them home. The God-spirit still 
waits to be accepted ; still waits for our recognition. It 
is yet true that man must work out his own salvation by 
keeping open the avenue of communication with the 
Divine Fountain ; must be willing and ready if he would 
progress toward the blessed condition we call heaven ; for 
this following the Light is the very soul of progress,—not 
the Light that was manifested to the mind of George Fox, 
nor to any other, however abundantly inspired, but to our 
own. The ray may be but dimly discerned owing to in- 
attention or lack of obedience, yet it will undoubtedly 
lead as fast as we are able to follow. Although we, as 
Friends, have a goodly inheritance, God speaks to each 
individual soul, and this spirit-food must, like the manna 
of old, be renewed every morning, for we cannot live on 
the past. 
‘* Too long the world has smiled to hear 
Our boast of full corn in the ear, 
By others sown.”’ 

‘«Be ye also ready.’’ The command is brief, but it 
implies a steady watchfulness to allow nothing to hinder 
the coming into the heart of impressions for good; a 
willingness to obey these impressions, whether faint or 
clear and unmistakable; a readiness to act, or harder 
still to wait, should such be the requirement ; a recogni- 
tion of God’s very presence when the ‘still, small voice ’’ 
speaks in our inner being. Jesus of Nazareth recognized 
so clearly within himself the Divine Spirit, and obeyed it 
so perfectly, that he was not afraid to say: ‘‘I and the 
Father are one.’’ John ro: 30. 

And what further preparation is needed for the great 
final change? To Zve aright would appear to be man’s 
most solemn duty, and if in this training school of life 
one has learned the voice of his Guide, and has been will- 
ing each day and each hour to be led onward and upward 
from a dependence upon the outward, to a living faith in 
the unseen source of strength, then surely when the 
shadows lengthen and the time of departure draws nigh, 
it will not be presumptuous in him to adopt the language 
of the Apostle, ‘‘ I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness.”’ 


HOW SHALL WE REALIZE THE VALUE OF 
SILENT MEETINGS? 

A paper prepared by Edward A. Pennock. Read at the meeting 
of Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, Second month 10, 1896. 
Ir is commonly remarked that our meetings for worship 
are more generally ‘‘ silent ’’ than formerly ; and the fact 
is usually looked upon as a cause for regret and a sign of 
decadence. Since the Society of Friends is a religi us 
organization, primarily, and not a social club nor a 
philanthropic union, it would seem to be of vital im- 
portance that its stated meetings should fulfill their pur- 
pose and realize the highest possible value. Perhaps it 
would be worth while to try to find out what is the best 
form of worship, and how to engage in it, and what will 
come from it. 








FRLEN DS’ LNTELLIGENCER AND 
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We know on the highest authority that worship must 
be in Spirit ; therefore it cannot be in letter, or in form, 
or in spoken word. These latter are not only not wor- 
ship, but they tend to preclude the true worshipful state. 
I would not say that there is no place for the gospel 
ministry in a religious meeting ; it has an important but 
yet a secondary place. It seems to me that each indi- 
vidual soul must worship for himself in the silence of 
spiritual communion. In the words of our book of Dis- 
cipline, it is ‘‘a reverent waiting upon God in true 
silence, and retirement of mind, for a renewed sense of 
the inward power of his Spirit.’’ 

In the words of another writer, nota Friend, it is ‘‘ to 
reverently apprehend God, to wait before him humbly, 
obediently, gratefully, lovingly, longingly, spiritually, 
inviting the Holy Spirit, receiving him and responding 
to him.’’ Is that done, can it be done, in a sermon? 
Do not sermons usually please and instruct, rather than 
lead us to worship? ‘They may arouse our intellect, and 
stir our emotions. On rare occasions they may lead us 
to God ; then they are truly the voice of God speaking 
through a human instrument, and must be the result of 
the highest worship on the part of that instrument. But 
oftener, if we really go out to God in a religious meeting, 
it is because he has drawn us out in response to our earnest 
desire to know him. 

Whittier beautifully describes the ideal meeting in 
these lines : 


‘* God should be most where man is least : 


So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 

That very near about us lies 

The realm of spiritual mysteries. 


The breath of a diviner air 

Blows down the answer of a prayer: 
That all our sorrow, pain and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about, 

And law and goodness, love and force 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 


With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew.” 


Another writer, (Rev. A. L. Vail, in the Christian 
Herald), shows clearly how a silent meeting impresses one 
not a member, in the following passage: ‘‘ As this 
silence continues, the atmosphere seems to be pervaded 
by the Divine Presence. There is no discord to mar the 
effect. God is in the air. Some at least, of these 
people, are communing with him out of or in their own 
experiences. I feel the harmony of it without the dis- 
cord of it. The solemnity deepens. Surely no living 
soul can sit here long without a sense of the Spirit of 
Life.”’ 

Do the great majority of us begin to realize the price- 
less value of these periods of silence, when reverent souls 
gather together with uncovered heads, and— 

‘* Heart answers heart in one desire: 
The blending lines of prayer aspire ?’’ 
Are our thoughts on these occasions profound, spirit- 
ual, self-searching ? Have we attained, higher still,— 
“ That perfect silence where the lips and heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, 

But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 

In singleness of heart that we may know 

His will, and in the silence of our spirit, 

That we may do his will, hand do that only.” 

Are not our thoughts prone to wander into channels 
that are material, selfish, critical? Do we not often use 
these precious seasons of retirement from the world, for 


| present and realize the immanence of God. 
| can truly worship God. 





planning worldly activities ? Each one must answer these 
questions for himself. I have no word of condemnation 
for any one, if he does fail to realize the value of silent 
communion. But we owe it to ourselves and to our fel- 
low worshippers that we should earnestly seek the highest 
results. If we donot, I think it is largely because we 
do not know how. 

This is an age of externals. 
happiness, in outward things. It isan ageof great mate- 
rial activity. Every sense and faculty is trained to be 
on the alert in the fierce struggle of competition. Few 
of us know how to sit down and be quiet for even fifteen 
minutes at a time. Weare under a strain of hurried 
thinking from morning till night, and even during the 
night, sometimes. We need to know how to be still, to 
cultivate the habit of the inner quiet. How shall’ we 
begin? One great help will be to study concentration, 
to practice the holding of some one thought for a long time. 

Before we go to meeting, let us choose some text of 
scripture, or an inspiring thought from any source, and, 
as we get into a condition of physical quiet, think this 
thought over and over again, and try to realize what it 
means to us in its fullest interpretation,—seek to make it 
our own. As we earnestly seek, we shall receive, and 
truth, beauty, and wisdom will come to us as never before. 

When we acquire the power of fixed thought in some 
one ideal direction, we can take the next step, and learn 
the power of silence,—the beauty and peace of complete 
inner stillness, when all definite thought ceases, and our 
souls become receptive to the influx of divine wisdom, 
power, and newness of life. Do not force this condition, 
but let it come gradually as we poise ourselves in the 
Then we 
Then we are lifted above the 
selfhood, the personality, and led out into communion 
with the Universal Good. We feel ourselves a part of 
the divine order that is going on to a divine end through 
eternity. 

In that order, the universal solvent of all difficulties 
is love. We learn that to know God, whom to know is 
life eternal, we must know love,—love universal. This 
moment in which we are now living, is just as much a 
part of the eternal life as any moment will be. We be- 
gin now to love, and we send forth thought-currents of 
love to all who are worshipping with us. Think of the 
power for good of such a united realization of the Divine 
Love, in one of our meetings! No need to plan worldly 
activities in such a meeting. Each worshipper would go 
forth filled with the purpose to fit each activity of the 
coming week to the law of love, and be content to live 
one moment at a time, in the blessed trust that God will 
show the way and supply the strength for each coming 
moment. 


Men seek comfort, power, 


THose Wuo Dispute With Us.—While we recognize 
that there may be honest difference of opinion on all 
subjects of inquiry, and that we should be tolerant of 
those who differ from us, it does not follow that all opin- 
ions are entitled to equal respect. Each is to be judged 
by itself, and on its own merits. We may, and indeed 
should, dispute the opinion that we believe to be errone- 
ous, that out of the debate we may reach the truth, what- 
ever it may be. But this does not imply intolerance ex- 
hibited toward those who hold the wrong opinion, espe- 
cially when we know they are conscientious, and have 
done some honest thinking on the subject. We should 
rather welcome those who dispute with us because they 
honestly disagree with us, than the so-called friends who 
play upon our vanity by pretending to agree with all we 
say.—Minneapolis Times. 


ai nem nese sta mek mame art 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CINCINNATI FRIENDS’ MEETING: HISTORICAL 
DATA. 

To have a correct understanding with regard to the pur- 
chase of Friends’ meeting-house and grounds on West 
Fifth Street in the then town of Cincinnati, Ohio, it is 
necessary to go back and preface a little, in order to learn 
how and by whom the purchase was made, and how and 
by whom the property was disposed of, and why such a 
reduction in value from what had been offered bya re- 
sponsible man, many years ago, viz.: fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000), was refused. 

I saw a notice of it in two of the Cincinnati papers, 
the Gazette, and Enquirer, with regard to the sale of said 
meeting-house and grounds, and, lately, in FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER, Of First month 11, 1896, and I felt like 
making some additions and corrections. 

My father, John Shaw, was born near Quakertown, 
Bucks Co., Pa., son of Samuel and Susannah Shaw, who 
resided there a number of years, then removed to Wash- 
ington county, Pa., five miles east of Brownsville, and 
were members of Westland Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
My father remained with his parents until he was twenty- 
one years, then came down the Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers, in a flat or keel boat, to Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 
year 1805. ‘There were then no steam-boats on our 
western waters. Then, four years before the war of 
1812-13, father went in partnership with David Hollo- 
way, Sr., and Jonathan Wright, Jr., in a general store 
in Cincinnati, and one at Waynesville, Warren Co., 
Ohio. Jonathan Wright resided with his parents on 
Fourth street, between Plum and Western Row, (South 
Side). Their store in Cincinnati was a one-story brick, 
with an end fronting on Walnut street, in the middle of 
the square, and on the ground where the Gibson House 
now stands. Jonathan was stationed at this store, while 
David attended to the store at Waynesville, and John 
Shaw attended to the outside trade. This firm, besides 
having a good trade at their stores, also traded with the 
salt-makers up the Kanahwa river. They loaded their 
keel-boat with bacon, lard, flour, green and dried fruit, 
and staple groceries, and would bring back salt, furs, and 
wild game. It took some six weeks to make the trip. 
The partnership lasted some five years, when they dis- 
solved. 

My father was personally acquainted with William 
Henry Harrison, who had been for several years a leading 
lawyer in Cincinnati, and was appointed Governor of the 
North Western Territory in 1801, and subsequently 
(1840) was elected President. In 1812, war was de- 
clared by England against the United States. General 
Harrison was promoted from captain in the military to 
brigadier-general, in 1811. He raised a large body of 
men, and stationed them on our northern frontier, to 
repel the invaders. John Shaw, being a young man, and 
having employed his leisure time for years reading 
medicine, agreed to go into the hospital as nurse and 
assistant surgeon, which he did at Fort Greenville, O., 
and Fort Wayne, Indiana. He, being a Friend, was not 
willing to bear arms, and so served as stated. At the 
time of Hull’s surrender to the British at Fort Malden, 
John Shaw was delegated to take some two-hundred and 
sixty Indians, men, women, and children, into the settle- 
ments to divert them from joining the enemy, by feeding 
and making them presents. He encamped with them on 
the west bank of Czsar’s Creek, five miles east of 
Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio, immediately west of 
where the town of Harveysburg now stands, and he him- 
self boarded with Levi Lukens, Sr., two miles south of the 
camp, and on the east side of the creek. Levi Lukens 
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was Mary Turner Haines’s grandfather, a pioneer from 
Virginia, and a member of the Society of Friends. 

When peace was declared, John Shaw returned to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Wishing to marry according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, of which he and his 
intended, Elizabeth Wright, were members, and the 
nearest monthly meeting, and the one they belonged to, 
being at Waynesville, forty miles distant, and no turn- 
pikes then, the monthly meeting granted the young 
Friends the privilege of appointing a meeting to solemn- 
ize their said marriage, and appointed a committee of 
men and women Friends to attend, and see that good 
order was maintained. Then John Shaw drew up a sub- 
scription-list, and called on the few Friends who resided 
there, some six or seven families, and raised five hundred 
dollars, with which he bought nearly two acres of ground 
of Nicholas Longworth, who was a practicing lawyer at 
that time, and afterward a well-known millionaire. The 
ground lay out in commons, with a one-story, hewed-log 
house on it, that was occupied that year as a rendezvous 
for the troops, in their transit from the Southern States to 
to the seat of war on our northern frontier. Western 
Row was then the western boundary of the town; it is 
now called Central Avenue. This ground lies between 
Fourth and Fifth streets, fronting on Fifth, and runs to 
the corner of John street. Friends, after purchasing, 
cleaned out the house, whitewashed the walls inside and 
out, and put in very ordinary seats or benches. 

In this, the first Friends’ meeting-house in Cincinnati, 
John Shaw and Elizabeth Wright were married, in the 
year 1814. She was among the first school teachers in 
the West, she having received her education at Westtown 
Boarding School, near Philadelphia, in 1804. She taught 
in Highland county, Ohio, and Allen Trimble, who was 
afterwards Governor of that State, was one of her schol- 
ars. She also taught school in Waynesville, Ohio, and 
Samuel Kelley, Sr., who died in the fall of 1895, in his 
g7th year, and his brother Moses, who died several 
years ago, were her scholars there. John Shaw and 
Elizabeth Wright, this ‘‘ handsome young couple,’’ as they 
were termed, were married on the seventh day of Fourth 
month, 1814. They tried to keep the time for the occa- 
sion a secret, they being the first Friends married in the 
place, but the day before the time set a notice of it came 
out in the local newspaper, the Ziserty Hall and Cincin- 
nati Gazette, a small weekly edited by Charles Hammond, 
a lawyer, and the house was packed and the doors and 
windows were utilized by those anxious to witness ‘‘a 
Quaker wedding.’’ 

My father owned a large lot, and a two-story frame 
house, and a stable, on the southwest corner of Fourth 
and Plum streets, now owned by the Cincinnati Gas Com- 
pany. My parents resided here until the fall of 1820, 
when my father was appointed the agent for the Wyandot 
Indians, at Upper Sandusky, fifty miles north of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was also appointed postmaster, and lived 
in the Fort. We remained at the latter place between 
four and five years, and then moved back to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

My father was clerk of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting 
at the time of the Separation among Friends, in 1827- 
28. I was present at the meeting when the ‘‘ Orthodox ”’ 
withdrew. I was twelve years old. They demanded the 
monthly meeting books; the clerk said if it was the 
voice of the meeting he would deliver them up, but the 
expression was largely ih favor of retaining them. Among 
those who left, that I can think of now, were John 
Davis, Ephraim Morgan, and William Crosman ; the so- 
called ‘‘ Hicksites’’ were largely in the majority, and 
retained the books and the real estate. But, to be genen- 
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ous, they deeded to the ‘‘ orthodox’’ Friends a lot on the 
corner of 5th and John streets, where the latter body built 
a one-story brick house, and occupied it for a few years, 
until they bought a lot on the corner of 7th and Mound 
streets, and built a two-story brick meeting-house. Then 
they sold their house on the corner of 5th and John 
streets to a German, who used it for a ‘‘ beer garden,’’ 
which occasioned much remark, for when our meeting 
was in session on Fifth-days the rattling of beer glasses 
and other noises of the kind could be heard, and it was 
very annoying. A Friend of the other body, soon after 
my father’s death, asked me to loan him the original 
subscription list, which I did, and have not since recov- 
ered it. Soon after this the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ Friends en- 
tered suit to get possession of the entire 5th street prop- 
erty, but the suit failed, and our Friends have continued 
to own it. Jason Evans, Sr., of Cincinnati, sent me at 
the time papers containing the whole proceedings of the 
court in the matter, and I have it in my possession, also 
my father’s and mother’s marriage certificate, and a cane 
made of the last sound log in the old building, also a 
copy of the deed, from Nicholas Longworth and wife to 
the first trustees, in 1814. 

The statements in the Cincinnati papers, and those 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, copied from them, 
are, in several respects, inaccurate. The old meeting- 
house and grounds were bought in 1814, instead of 1813. 
My parents were among those who held meetings at 
Friends’ houses, as early as 1811. It was before they 
were married. The Commercial Gazette said: ‘‘ The 
‘ Hicksites ’ built a new house on the lot adjoining the 
old house,’’ which is incorrect. The ‘‘orthodox’’ Friends 
built on the corner of 5th and John streets. Our Friends 
offered to divide the lot equally bya line running north 
and south, parallel with the east and west boundaries, 
and to give the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ their choice. This propo- 
sition was signed by a committee of our Friends, as fol- 
lows: Isaac E. Jones, William Paddock, Jason Evans, 
Thomas Carroll, Jesse Russell, and John L. Tolbert ; I 
knew all of the above, except Carroll. It was a mistake 
that our Friends accepted one-third, for they held all but 
the lot on the corner of 5th and John streets, which they 
gave the other body, as already stated. 

I cannot see why there was such a depreciation in 
price of property, situated as the above is, on the most 
central street in the city running east and west, leading 
from the Little Miami depot, passing the post-office and 
two or more of the leading hotels, the fountain, and a 
large number of the »:ost popular retail stores in the city 
to the C. H. & D. railroad depot. Pierce J. Cadwala- 
der told me last fall, in his office, that said property sold, 
at public sale, for sixteen thousand, four hundred and 
seventy dollars, ($16,470). 

I am in my 81st year; was born in Cincinnati, O., 
on the 29th of Fourth month, 1815. 

EDWARD SHAw. 
Richmond, Indiana, Second month, 1896. 
SIMPLICITY. 

Paper read at Swarthmore Young Friends’ Association, by Eliza- 

beth W. Collins. 
‘« EARTH is a seminary for Heaven,’’ and the purpose for 
which we are placed in this great school is that we may 
learn to be builders of a heavenly character. All the 
circumstances of our lives,—our homes, our friends, our 
joys, and our sorrows are the materials out of which we 
are to build up that greatest and grandest of all struc- 
tures—a noble soul. As in constructing a house, the 
carpenter lays first a sure and strong foundation, upon 
which to rear his building, so in the great work of lif, 





we want to examine all the materials available for our 
use and consider which are best adapted to form the 
foundation of rock, which may be beaten upon by wind 
and rain, and yet not fall. We are not left alone with 
our intellects to evolve a plan for our building, for we 
are distinctly told, ‘‘ other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ 

Taking Aim, then, as our architect, and studying the 
place of character which Ae wrought out so perfectly, we 
find simplicity to be the foundation stone upon which his 
whole life rested,—simplicity in its deeper meaning of 
singleness of heart. With undivided mind he pursued 
the work which was given him to do; when but twelve 
years old his purpose was fixed, for he said: ‘‘ Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business? ’’ 

Nothing ever diverted him from his course; only 
thirty-three years did it take him to accomplish his mis- 
sion, and to be able to say, ‘‘I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do.’’ 

The Lord has a special work for each of his children to 
perform, and gives to each one such talents as are needed 
for the accomplishment of this work. Shall we, like the 
slothful servant, hide these talents away underneath a 
crust of self-love, or carnal pleasure, or levity of purpose, 
or rather shall we invite them, in singleness of heart, to 
the service of the Master, and by using the talents in- 
trusted to us, increase and develop their power of help- 
fulness ? 

If this latter purpose be our ruling motive, the one 
that we cherish in our heart of hearts, then, of necessity, 
the external life will mould itself according to the pattern 
of the internal, and an outward simplicity will be the 
only possible expression of singleness of heart. 

Then there will be no striving for an outward appear- 
ance better than our neighbor’s ; no love of display in 
dress ; no undue importance attached to the pleasures of 
the table,—we will eat to live, not live to eat ;—money 
will not be valued for the personal and selfish gratifica- 
tions it can give, and the lower nature will not in any 
way presume to rule the life, but we shall inscribe over 
the doors of our houses, as Ruskin would have inscribed 
over every school of art, the word moderation written in 
letters of pure gold. 


No. 10.—THIRD MONTH 8, 1896. 


SAUL’S CONVERSION. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.—Acts 9: 6. 


Scripture Reading: Actsg: 1-18. 
HISTORICAL. 

The one who forms the subject of our lesson to-day is 
usually known as Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles. He 
was born at the city of Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, a 
Roman province, about the year A. D. 5. Some com- 
mentators say A. D. 10. He was called Saul, and known 
for some years by this name, and also as Saul of Tarsus. 
Of his parents we have but little account. 

They lived among the Greeks, and had in a measure 
adopted their language and forms, and from this were 
known as Hellenistic Jews. They were in a position to 
send their son to Jerusalem to receive instruction from 
Gamaliel, the most famous master of the day. Gamaliel 
was a strict Pharisee, a member of the Sanhedrin, and 
was accredited with good judgment. In later life he 
presided over the Sanhedrin, and gave prudent advice in 
the council when the apostles had been imprisoned. 
Under such training in early life it is no wonder that Saul 
became an ardent disciple of Gamaliel, and like him, a 
strict Pharisee. 
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The first mention made of Saul in the Scriptures is as 
a consenting and approving witness of the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and next, while still a young man, we find him 
‘* breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord,’’ and beseeching the high priest 
for authority to lead in active persecution of the Chris- 
tians at Damascus. This authority was granted him, and 
our lesson introduces him as on the way to carry out his 
evil designs. These designs, however, were to be frus- 
trated, as many others are that have their origin in the 
will of the flesh, clearly deinonstrating that the powers of 
light are ever able to penetrate the darkened recesses of 
the human heart, and bring such changes there as can 
best be compared with the shining of a light from 
heaven. 

Of this intervention of Divine power we have three 
separate and full accounts, recorded in Acts, chapters 9, 
22, and 26, the latter two being in the language of Saul. 
Reference is also made to it in his first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (15: 8), and in that to the Galatians (1: 15,16). 

This incident in the life of Paul (usually called his 
conversion) has been the subject of many fruitful dis- 
courses, as showing the remarkable effects of Divine 
power upon a sinful heart and a persecuting spirit. The 
record has also been the chosen theme of some who 
sought to overthrow the doctrine of Christian teaching. 
An instance of this character, remarkable in its result, 
was that of Lord Lyttleton, who selected this account as 
being one upon which he might base a strong argument 
against the Christian religion, but before he had conclu- 
ded his investigations, he felt the force of this same 
Divine power upon his own spirit, and became convinced 
of the truth of the teachings of Jesus, and was ready to 
espouse his cause. 


TEACHING. 


If we could for one moment comprehend the wonder- 
ful change wrought in the spirit of Saul the persecutor, 
we might in a measure understand how he would be as 
one blind. Asa sudden influx of the light of the out- 
ward sun darkens our vision, so the inflowing of the spirit 
of Divine life must ever cast a shadow over the unregen- 
erate heart, but as we willingly abide under the influence 
of this revealing power our sight will not only return to 
us, but it will be of a higher nature, enabling us to see 
the beauties of the kingdom of God. 

Our greatest blessings by misuse are sometimes turned 
into agencies of destruction. The mind of Saul was of 
no inferior character, but being used in an illegitimate 
channel, led its possessor into fields of sorrow, and 
brought suffering upon those against whom its poisoned 
arrows were directed. It was not always to beso. The 
Creator is stronger than the created, and when the spirit 
of Saul was purified by the power of the spirit of God, 
he became ‘‘ a chosen vessel to bear the name of the Lord 
before the Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel.’’ 

Had Saul been of a weak and vacillating nature, had 
his mind been undeveloped, and he unable to cope with 
the questions that were agitating the minds of men of 
that day, the lesson would not be so far-reaching ; but it 
shows clearly that the strongest and most matured mind 
must be in subjection to the Divine, in order to attain to 
‘« the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’’ 

Saul was possessed of an indomitable will, but this 
was an instrument for good when under the direction of 
the Divine will. His was a noble work, and let us accept 
the lesson in its fullest meaning, as being one that shows 
clearly that religious work is not for the weak alone, but 
when those of strong developed minds yield to the call, 
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they are made fruitful laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, 
and may, like Paul, realize that ‘‘ there is laid up for 
them a crown of righteousness, having finished their 
course and kept the faith.’’ 





LESSON NOTES. 

The conversion of Paul signalizes the power of God in 
a remarkable degree. The facts and the account are 
both highly dramatic, the change of heart being so sud- 
den and so complete. 

It bas been dwelt upon by many thoughtful minds and 
viewed from different, even opposite standpoints. For 
instance, it is taken as proof of the previous unworthiness 
of Paul, and as proof of his previous absolute integrity. 
It has been instanced to explain the difference between 
conscience and the inner light, and to demonstrate that 
conscience is the inner light, that to do conscientiously 
the best we know is certain to guide us to a better wis- 
dom. It is taken to show no heavenly leading was ex- 
perienced by Paul until he saw this vision, and to show 
that he was divinely led from his early childhood to this 
very moment. 

It seems not unreasonable to believe that while yet 
unenlightened he groped with the sure instinct of an 
obedient nature, and hence when the light came he was 
the better enabled to be true to it. But conscious, like 
Job, of his own integrity of purpose, what must have been 
his state of mind to find that the best knowledge of his 
past was darkness to that which shone within him now ? 
On a sudden everything within his mind has changed 
place. What before appeared as truth now fades into 
unreality, and that which before seemed false and absurd 
now shines in power and glory. He has come unex- 
pectedly out of some dimly-lighted abode into the full 
blaze of the sun, and upon an unfamiliar scene, and closed 
the door behind him. Now he belongs to the light and air of 
heaven, and is dazed at first, vainly trying to distinguish 
objects in the blinding light. 

Paul’s bewilderment is a blindness, for though his 
physical sight be perfect he is not thinking of what he 
sees. He can neither eat norsleep. All the time one 
overpowering thought holds him ; he had verily believed 
he was doing God service in persecuting these Christians, 
and all the time he was opposing him. What would his 
friends say to this change in him? He must leave them 
and their verdict behind him and ‘‘ mind the light,’’ 
obey the vision, no matter what its demands should be. 
The man accustomed to bending circumstances to his 
will is met by a force which bends him utterly. And it 
is the force of the Christ spirit. He realizes that hence- 
forth he must confess Christ before men at any cost to his 
pride of station or his love for the past. 

Paul evidenced the strength of a finely-tempered 
nature in his prompt obedience to this inward call. Like 
Matthew and others of the first twelve disciples when 
Jesus Christ said : ‘‘ Follow me,’’ he arose and left all 
and followed him. So we find him, though quite human, 
yet grandly human, the greatest of the apostles, who 
‘« labored more abundantly than they all ;’’ a magnificent 
man, devoting magnificent abilities to the labor of spread- 
ing the gospel of love and forgiveness and holiness among 
mankind. 


Gop has to no small extent put in our power the 
happiness of those about us. It lies with us to say 
whether their days shall bedark orsunny. By words and 
acts of brotherly kindness we can sift the darkness of 
many a cloud, can make the flowers of peace and joy 
spring up in many a desert place in life. Tet us seek 
chances to do good.—Lpworth Herald. 
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From the London Times, First month 27. 

THE POSITION OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of THE Times: 
SoME members of the Society of Friends are of opinion 
that the communication respecting that body which re- 
cently appeared in Zhe Times is likely to diffuse an im- 
pression that the Society has undergone much more of 
essential change latterly than has actually been the case ; 
and the recent Manchester Conference was mentioned as 
a proof of altered opinions and as showing that the old 
Quakerism has ‘‘ gradually faded away.’’ 

Now, this is by no means the fact. On the contrary, 
the old spirit of early Quakerism has been rather revived 
than otherwise in some of the very modifications wit- 
nessed of recent years. And whilst external formalisms, 
inconsistent with the free genius of original Quakerism, 
have been discarded, there has been, and is being, 
cherished an increased exercise of independent individ- 
ual conviction in reference to fundamental truths respect- 
ting which the early Friends held views which, in their 
own day, were popularly deemed too independent to be 
orthodox. 

For example, as to the specially-cherished Quaker 
doctrine of the universality of Divine Grace, or of a 
visitation of every human soul by God’s spirit (even 
amongst Pagans), the tendency of modern Quaker 
thought, at least in England, has been to reassert rather 
than abandon the belief of the founders of the Society 
that the Supreme Father of the human family will finally 
deal fairly and justly with all his weak and finite children, 
and that the sincere efforts, even of Pagans, to practice 
justice and mercy will (as our Saviour taught in the para- 
ble of the sheep and goats) be rewarded hereafter by 
himself, while a mere barren ‘‘ orthodoxy,’’ devoid of 
acted morality, will involve, even to the most highly-pro- 
fessing Christian, a solemn retribution. 

The early Friends did not hold the modern doctrine 
of some that ‘‘ mere morality’’ is not an essential part 
and test of all genuine orthodoxy. They knew that the 
Holy Scriptures describe very orthodox devils, who, 
whilst calling Christ ‘‘ the Holy One of God,’’ remained 
devils still—as everyday experience still shows may occur 
with the most orthodox profession of creed, when sepa- 
rated from the common morality, which the indwelling 
Spirit teaches all men everywhere and whereby he so 
furnishes them with at least a fair measure of qualification 
for ultimate favor with God. 

Then, too, the certainly prevalent acceptance, by 
many, if not most, of the modern Friends, of an intelli- 
gently liberal, but reverent view of the authority and in- 
spiration of the Bible is rather a return to than an aban- 
donment of the views of the early Friends respecting the 
sacred Scriptures. They held that the chief evidence and 
guarantee of the Divine authority of the Bible is ‘‘ the 
witness of the Spirit ’’ in the accordance of both narrated 
fact and doctrine with the experiences of everyday life 
and the profoundest yearnings of the heart. This they 
held to be superior to the authority of any Church Coun- 
cil, in fixing the Canon of Scripture, especially as we 


possess little, if any, clear and detailed history of the | 


processes which led some of those Councils to accept or 
reject certain Scriptures which other Councils treated in 
a reverse manner. Herein, again, the early Friends 
practically agreed with ‘‘ the Cambridge Platonists’’ of 
their own day, one of the most eminent of whom, Dr. 


Whichcote, used constantly to quote the verse (from the 


Proverbs )—‘*‘ The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.’’ 

The early Friends, like their successors of to-day, 
reverently accepted the great facts of the Incarnation and 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, as being in peculiar ac- 








cord with what an enlightened inner consciousness might 
expect, as a visible and tangible manifestation of the 
infinite moral grandeur of pitying condescension and love 
of the Supreme God and Father, the omnipresent Spirit. 

And precisely because He has still further conde- 
scended to visit, with some spark of his own Holy Spirit, 
the soul of every man and woman the world over, there- 
fore the early Friends and their followers still to-day have 
cherished a peculiar sense of the sacredness of human life 
and the hatefulness of militarism, as tending, at least too 
generally, to materialize and make mere machines of 
God’s children and to subordinate their liberty of con- 
science and their soul’s interests unduly to human com- 
mand. 

William Penn exhorted the Friends to ‘‘ cultivate a 
universal spirit,’’ because recognizing this universality of 
Divine spiritual visitation. And this sense of the inalien- 
able priesthood of the individual man and of everyone’s 
independent responsibility direct to God has led to the 
still maintained Quaker objection to all hierarchical or 
priestly assumption. It has tended further to render the 
Friends’ patriotism a cosmopolitan one rather than local 
or insular in nature and extent. William Penn and John 
Bright were two eminent examples of this broad cosmo- 
politan patriotism, of a ‘‘ universal spirit.’’ 

A special weakness of Quakerism and a chief cause of 
its numerical limitation has been, and is, its lack of 
organization. The democratic—or shall we rather say 
the fraternal ?—equality of all its members has always 
been a check to vigorous organization, which implies 
direction, marshalling, and concentrated obedience to 
leaders. The Anglican, Roman, Presbyterian, and Metho- 
dist churches have extended and multiplied, largely be- 
cause of their superior organization. The Friends have 
had to pay a price for their cherished individual liberty, 
and that price is the check upon organization and the 
consequent great limitation of numbers. But some 
Friends would still prefer their old liberty to the involved 
restrictions of a better organization. Of late years, 
especially in Western America, more organization has 
been introduced, and, whilst greatly increasing numeri- 
cal extension there, it has simultaneously tended to 
destroy some previously cherished individual liberties. 
At the same time, the change has had some great evan- 
gelizing advantages, and it has even been ina certain 
degree a return to the organizing tendency which was 
much more practiced and inculcated by George Fox and 
his colleagues than since by their successors generally. 

On the whole, the essential spirit of Quakerism— 
William Penn’s ‘‘ universal spirit ’’—still largely remains 
amongst the modern Friends ; for, happily, it is in good 
degree independent of mere external changes and super- 
ficial arrangements or aspects ; being, indeed, the aspira- 
tion after that one central and immortal life, of hope and 
growth, which must be sought alone in and immediately 
from the Supreme Father and in his historically and in- 
dividually manifested love to our world and to every one 
in it. Respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM TALLACK. 


We shall not come in America to the Christian prin- 
ciple and the Christian spirit until the day has fully 
dawned which it seems to me within the last few years 
has been dawning, when men will count it a disgrace for 
one to own a fortune and not be doing something with it 
for the community in which he lives while he is living. 
The time to build a monument is while you are on earth, 
and the best monument that ever was built is built of 
human benedictions.—Zyman A ddott. 
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VISIT TO AN OLD BURIAL. GROUND. 

A friend in Chicago sends us the following extract from a private 

letter which she had received from a distant correspondent. 
One beautiful day last October I was driven to Water- 
ford, Loudoun county, Va., and to the Friends’ meeting- 
house and cemetery. The old sun-dial that had stood 
there over a hundred years was useless now, because of 
the shifting shadows of the great trees. The steps of the 
building were split but unhewn stones, laid one upon an- 
other in primitive fashion. I passed through the gateway, 
and read the names on some of the stones. Some of the 
Janneys lay there. In the midst grew a beautiful hickory 
tree, and I picked up some of the twin nuts to send to a 
Chicago school room, for a nature lesson. 

Shall I tell you the strongest impression left upon my 
mind by these things I have mentioned, and many more, 
—especially the partly obliterated graves and markings 
of the old part, where the stones were rough, split granite, 
with simply chiseled or scratched letters, and the orderly 
new part with modern stones more or less ornate? ‘‘ How 
truly it is according to nature!’’ Never, in any ceme- 
tery I have entered, has it seemed so truly that,—so 
nearly in accord with my own feeling about the death 
of the body. I look back upon that visit as one of the 
helpful bits of my vacation. The two elderly persons 
with whom I was, spoke of this one or that one as they 
read the names on the old stones, and thus made them 
seem very real,—made their goodness, courage, simplic- 
ity, and gentleness seem a part of my treasure to-day ; 
made me feel that each one who “ filled his own place’’ 
helped me to try and fill mine, and that— 

‘All the good the past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad.’’ 

This is very true, I think, and should be an incentive 

for making the future glad by our efforts in our present. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCES. 


MEETINGS were held in this city, on the 22d instant, in 
behalf of the movement for arbitration. One in the fore- 
noon was held at Independence Hall, in the room of the 
American Peace Union, and in the afternoon in another 
large room in the same building. In the evening, the 
meeting was held in the Y. M. C. A. building, at 15th 
and Chestnut streets. 

The morning meeting was presided over by Judge 
Ashman, and was addressed by James M. Beck, William 
E. Dodge, Austin Abbott, Prof. J. B. Moore, and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. At the afternoon meeting, Mayor 
Warwick presided, and the speakers included Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, William E. Curtis, Edward Atkinson, 
Richard Henry Dana, Dr. Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
Bishop Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
others. In the evening, Dr. W. N. McVickar presided, 
and the speakers included Bishop Potter, (Episcopal), 
of New York, W. Hudson Shaw, Dr. Felix Adler, Presi- 
dent Raymond, of Union College, and Robert Treat 
Paine, of Boston. 

The object of the gatherings, and the general drift of 
the addresses, was shown by the following resolution, 
adopted at the afternoon meeting : 

‘Resolved, That the common sense and Christian 
conscience of America and England agree that the time 
has come to abolish war between these two nations, who 
are truly one people. We invite both the Governments 
to adopt a permanent system of judicial arbitration. We 
earnestly support the movement for a general meeting at 
Washington at an early day to promote this great cause.’’ 

President Cleveland sent the following letter to 
Herbert Welsh, who acted as Secretary : 








s Waakenenew, Snes 21, 1896. 

** My Dear Sir: I shall be unable to attend the con- 
ference to be held to-morrow in the interest of interna- 
tional arbitration at the city of Philadelphia. It should 
be entirely unnecessary for me to assure those who advo- 
cate this cause of my hearty sympathy with any move- 
ment that tends to the establishment of peaceful agencies 
for the adjustment of international disputes. The subject 
should be discussed with a clear perception of all the 
features belonging to it, and in a spirit of patriotism, as 
well as love for mankind. 

‘* Hoping the conference you contemplate may result 
in stimulating a sentiment in favor of just and fair arbi- 
tration among nations, I am yours, very truly, 

‘* GROVER CLEVELAND.”’ 





From reports in the daily newspapers we take the 
following extracts attributed to different speakers : 

Bishop Potter: 

‘« What are you and I, what are statesmen, what are 
the great nations of the world going to do with a steadily- 
growing sentiment distinctly favorable, whenever and 
wherever it is possible, to some settlement of the issues 
which divide nations other than asentiment of butchery ? 
That such a sentiment is growing, and that it has, if no 
more, two very intelligible and substantial grounds, I 
think there can be no doubt. 

‘¢ One of these grounds is to be found in the inevita- 
ble consequence of war. A time of war is the opportu- 
nity for ambitious, unscrupulous, and dishonest men. 
An experience of war is an education in restlessness, 
idleness, the indulgence in a multitude of ways of the 
predatory instinct, and in its consequences, oftener still, 
a development in the national life of all the worst vices 
of paternalism. 

‘* But, again, even if all this were otherwise, and the 
price which we paid in individual and social demoraliza- 
tion for war were far less than it is, still another fact re- 
mains. The arbitrament of arms is absolutely worthless, 
as settling, concerning any matter in dispute, the essen- 
tial question of equity. 

‘¢ However much any one of us may deplore the 
Venezuelan incident, the grasping land-hunger of our 
British brethren, surely it will be worth all that they 
have cost us, if out of them there shall come a truly 
great and widespread movement for some common basis 
of understanding and action that shall minimize to the 
utmost possible extent the possibilities between the two 
peoples that more than any other in all the world hold 
in their hands the future of a higher civilization of the 
madness, the savagery, the brutality of war.’’ 

W. Hudson Shaw : 

‘¢T know of only one man living in England to-day 
who does not believe in the Monroe doctrine. That man 
is Lord Salisbury. During his public life he has been at 
the head of all bad policies. He is partly responsible 
for the sufferings of the Armenians to-day. You do not 
comprehend the sympathy which the masses of the 
English people have for their brethren on this side of 
the Atlantic. Between them and you there never was 
any antagonism, and never will be.’’ 


WHOEVER has a contented mind has all riches. To 
him whose foot is enclosed in a shoe is it not as though 
the earth was carpeted with leather >—AHindu Saying. 


DIFFICULTIES are God’s errands; and, when we are 
sent upon them, we should esteem ita proof of God’s 
confidence.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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FRIENDS IN PEACE AND WAR. 

Ir we regard the subject historically, the attitude of 
Friends toward war was early defined. In 1650, when 
George Fox, who had been imprisoned for several months 
in the house of correction at Derby, was about to be dis- 
charged, he was urged to join the army of the Common- 
wealth, and offered a commission as captain. This he re- 
fused. ‘‘I told them,’’ he says in his journal, ‘‘I knew 
from whence all wars arose, even from the lusts, according 
to James’s doctrine ; and that I lived in the virtue of that 
life and power that took away the occasion of all wars.’’ 
He was urged to accept the place, but he emphasized his 
refusal. ‘‘ Then their rage got up, and they said, ‘ Take 
him away, jailer,and put him in the dungeon amongst the 
rogues and felons.’ So I was put into a foul place, with- 
out any bed, amongst thirty felons, where I was kept 
almost half a year.’’ 

The peace testimony of the Society is thus as old as 
the Society, for in 1650 the labors of George Fox had 
just fairly begun to bear fruit. Since that time, under 
many circumstances of trial, the testimony has been 
maintained. In this 
period, the Friends suffered, many times, serious loss and 
even persecution for their unwillingness to bear arms, and 
the narrative of their action under the demands of the 
military authorities forms a long, interesting, and im- 
pressive chapter. 

For it is not easy to define strictly the limitations of 
the duties which fall to the individual, responsible to the 
community in which he lives for help to maintain it in 
good order, and responsible to his own conscience as an 
upholder of peace. The difficulties of this situation 
were presented acutely to William Penn in the organiza- 
tion of his Colony, as ‘‘ an holy experiment,’’ and con- 
tinually arose in the thirty years between that time and 
his physical disability for further labor. There is no 
feature in the early history of Pennsylvania so striking, 
or so suggestive of thought, as the efforts of the Friends, 
controlling the Assembly from 1681 to 1756, to maintain 
peace, to avoid war, and to keep clear of military respon- 
sibility. In the end they were obliged to give up the 
struggle. War overwhelmed them. 

But 1756 is a distant Gate. 


country, throughout the colonial | 


Since then, as we are all | 


confident, the world has made some progress toward prac- | 


tical Christianity. In the middle of the last century 
‘« the profession of arms’’ was not only very honorable, 
bet, far more than that, it stood above all others as that 


most esteemed and first to be chosen. The soldier 








ranked first in the common regard. It is still so, we 
must admit, in many of the countries of Continental 
Europe, but in the English-speaking countries of both 
continents there has been a marked change. The 
thought that peace is normal and war abnormal has 
gained ground, and the desire to avoid bloodshed and 
butchery has a vigorous and definite influence in the 
councils of these nations. 

The Friends in America and England are thus—for 
the present at least—more happily circumstanced than 
ever before. There is breathing-space for their plea for 
Peace. The military atmosphere does not choke their 
utterance. It is a day, then, when every proper effort 
should be made to advance that time when not rapacity 
and violence, but reasonableness and justice shall prevail, 
and when ‘‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation ; 
neither shall they learn war any more.’’ This country, 
we truly believe, has no inclination to make war on any 
other. The temper of the people is against it. We 
have had, since the independence of the United States 
was acknowledged, three wars, in a period of one hun- 
dred and thirteen years. One of these grew out of 
the complications of European nations—England and 
France ; and the other two were directly connected with 


| the institution of Slavery, now happily no longer in 


existence. For more than forty years we have enjoyed 
profound peace,—a longer period than any other great 
nation has ever known, within the historic time. There 
is, as we have said, a general disposition to maintain such 
conditions, and the efforts of the Friends have thus an 


open field and a favorable atmosphere. 


MARRIAGES. 


NICHOLS—HAINES.—At the residence of the bride’s father, 
New York city, Second month 18, 1896, Edith Corlies, daughter of 
Samuel B. Haines, to Erickson Norman Nichols. 

SCARBOROUGH—MATHEWS.—On Fifth-day, Second month 
20, 1896, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Joseph and Sidney 
Mathews, Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Edward 
Scarborough, of Wrightstown, and Mary Mathews, of Solebury. 

WILLS — ENGLE.—At Stokingham, N. J., First month 30, 
1896, under the care of Burlington Monthly Meeting, Caroline S., 
eldest daughter of Tylee B. and Annie S. Engle, and Robert C. 
Wills, of Marlton, N. J., son of Lydia L. Wills and William W. Wills, 
deceased. 


DEATHS. 


BANCROFT.—At Rockford, Wilmington, Del., Second month 
24, 1896, of scarlet fever, Margaret, daughter of William P. and Emma 
C. Bancroft, aged 11 years and 7 months. 

BUNTING.—In Philadelphia, Second month 17, 1896, Susanna 
L., widow of Samuel Bunting, in her 65th year; formerly of Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 

BUZBY.—At the residence of his son, in Philadelphia, Second 
month 17, 1896, after a short illness, Elias S. Buzby, in his 85th year ; 
an elder of Salem, N. J. A valuable Friend, and of a meek and quiet 
spirit. 

DUTTON.—At Media, Pa., Second month 16, 1896, Lydia F., 
widow of Jonathan Dutton, in her 84th year. 

HALLOCK.—At Sing Sing, New York, on Second month 20, 
1896, Sarah F., daughter of John R. and Phebe Field Hallock, aged 
4 months and 25 days. ; 

HOMER.—In Norristown, Pa., Second month 16, 1896, Samuel 
Homer, in his 72d year, formerly of Moreland, Montgomery county. 

HOWELL.—At Wernersville, Pa., on the morning of Second 
month 11, 1896, Elizabeth Lloyd, widow of Robert Howell, daughter 
of the late Isaac Lloyd, of Philadelphia. 
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[She was the author of the beautiful poem, ‘‘ Milton in his Blind- 
ness,”’ as well as others of merit. That poem has sometimes been 
attributed to Milton himself. ] 


HUNT.—On Second month 24, 1896, Esther Jones, wife of the 
late Benjamin Hunt, in the 88th year of her age. 

Funeral on the 27th, from the residence of her son-in-law, Henry 
J. Hansell, 644 N. 35th St., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Edward H. 
Fell, Ellwood, N. J., Second month 22, 1896, Caroline, daughter of 
the late Jonathan and Rebecca Wright Thomas, in her 64th year. 

In the earlier labors among the Freedmen she was a very efficient 
teacher in the employ of the Association of Friends for the aid and 
elevation of the Freedmen. * 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
AppiE C. Gar.ock, Clerk of Lincoln (Neb.) Executive 
Meeting has written, on behalf of the meeting, to Isaiah 
Lightner, expressing its thanks to him and others for 
their recent assistance. The letter says: 
University Pace, Neb., 
Second month 13, 1896. 

Kind Friend: As clerk of Lincoln Executive Meet- 
ing of Friends, I am directed to express their apprecia- 
tion of thy effort in our behalf and through thee to all 
kind friends who have aided us in our meeting fund. I 
cannot find words to convey the many expressions of 
gratitude that were uttered to-day in our dear little meet- 
ing, which owes its existence to thy kindness and that of 
others. Coming just at a time when we knew not which 
way to turn, we can but realize that it was all providential, 
and thank the Father of all Good for his many mercies 
toward us. ‘The strength and faith of all has been in- 
creased, and we believe that an added interest is taken by 
many, when it is known that so many are interested in our 
welfare. We trust that if an opportunity offers sometime 
in the future we may be able to ‘‘ pass the kindness on,’’ 
if not to return it. 

It was the feeling of the meeting that thee give 
public expression to the dear friends who opened their 
hearts to us, as thee thinks best. 





The meeting place of Friends in San Francisco, Cal., 
has been changed from No. 132 McAllister street, to the 
lecture room in Y. M. C. A. Hall, at the corner of 
Mason and Ellis streets, near Market. The hour of meet- 
ing remains the same, eleven o’clock, on First-day. 
Traveling friends are always welcome. Those in other 
States who have friends or relatives in California not near 
any other Friends’ meeting will confer a favor by sending 
the address to Albert W. Smith, Correspondent, P. O. 
Box 2633, San Francisco. 


THERE is a laziness of the mind as well as of the 
body. People loaf mentally as well as physically. One 
is to be despised quite as much as the other. The man 
or boy who sits about on street corners and in stores tell- 
ing idle tales is no more a social nuisance than is he who 
dawdles over his studies, or dreams away the hours a 
wool-gathering, which should be employed in planning 
and thinking about the serious problems of life. The 
mind should be held quite as rigidly to discipline as the 
body ; for an aimless, wandering, unappliable mind will 
destroy one’s usefulness quite as much as a slothful, flabby, 
unskilled body.— Churchman. 





THE ecstasy that fills us on a day in spring, when 
through budding boughs we see the shining clouds and 
the brilliant rain-washed blue; the eclipse of happiness 
in the heart of the child who feels ‘‘ cross ;’’ the willing- 
ness of love to one another, and a worthier preferred— 
these are inexplicable without God.— Zhe Coming Day. 


BAYARD TAYLOR AND HIS WORKS.! 


Amonc the many honorable contributions which the 
publishing house now Houghton, Mifflin & Co. has made 
to our stock of American books none is more worthy of 
cordial regard than this series of our Men—which in- 
cludes Women—of Letters, and the present volume, deal- 
ing with the deeply interesting and always attractive per- 
sonality of Bayard Taylor, and reviewing his literary 
work, is atimely and acceptable addition to the list. 

Professor Smyth, the author, is one of the faculty of 
the Central High School of this city, an institution 
whose work rises practically to that of the college, and 
which in other cities would be given that name. He has 
been a sympathetic student of what we call American 
Literature, and his little book on the literary activities of 
Philadelphia in an earlier period is well-known. He has 
in this volume sketched the life of Bayard Taylor with 
animation, and has given us a sympathetic but not un- 
critical view of his literary work. The book will fitly take 
its place on the shelf beside the other volumes in the 
Series. 

And saying this it seems needless to add much more 
Bayard Taylor is so well known to those who read these 
pages that he needs no introduction. If any have not 
read his more ambitious poems, his dramatic ‘‘ Prophet,’’ 
his swan-song of aspiration, ‘‘ Prince Deukalion,’’ his 
fine translation of ‘‘ Faust,’’ they know him in other 
ways,—by his early books of travel, the glowing poems of 
his young manhood, his ‘‘ Poet’s Journal,’ the beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Home Pastorals’’ of the little volume of 1875, or 
at least by that one inimitable piece, forever dear to the 
hearts of the Friends, ‘‘ The Quaker Widow.’’ His 
genius, always so ambitious, so untiring, and so fruitful, 
reached out in many ways to the affectionate regard of 
those who read, and whether in all fields he won the 
greatest success, whether he achieved most in those he 
least valued, whether he is to be finally measured in that 
of poetry alone, in any event he stands as a worthy 
figure in the group of American Men of Letters. He 
had many noble qualities—sincerity, purity of heart, and 
generosity, amongst them. His aspiration ever outran 
the apparent record of his achievement, and there isa 
tone of disappointment and of fret at many points in his 
career which we might well wish absent, yet those friends 
who knew him best were drawn to him by ties that were 
indeed hooks of steel, and many to whom he was known 
only by chance or occasional meetings remembered al- 
ways his kind and gentle courtesy. 

Professor Smyth, compelled to deal both with the 
events of Taylor’s life and with its literary fruitage, is 
obliged to be brief at all points, but he neglects no de- 
tail of importance. In his opening chapter he sketches 
the literary activities of Pennsylvania, and he justly ob- 
serves that we have ‘not been well treated by the 
historians of American literature.’’ And in a chapter 
dealing critically with Taylor’s work, he states conclu- 
sions in these paragraphs: ‘‘In gathering up all the 
strands of Bayard Taylor’s poetic genius,—lyric, epic, 
ode, idyl, romance, pastoral, and drama,—and knitting 
them into one brave pattern, that by their united lustre 
his work as a whole may be accounted for, and his place 
in literature determined, it is immediately evident that 
his character adequately and justly expressed itself in his 
poetry. His buoyancy of spirit, his gentle disposition, 
his stainless morals, and his loyalty to the best in himself 
and in his friends,—in a word all the predominating traits 
of his life, are also the chief accents of hisverse. . The 








I1BAYARD TAYLOR.—American Men of Letters. Edited by 
Charles Dudley Warner.—By Albert H. Smyth. Pp. 320. $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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manly and magnanimous nature that stole away the hearts | excellent, but not nearly all permanent, work, which 


of men, and made them his, infused his poetry, into 
which no discordant note of envy or of malice enters. 
He took literature seriously, and his life wassimple. He 
was neither a churchman nor a man of the world; he 
was consecrated to poetry, and he was a member of the 
ugiversal church invisible. An alert perception of 
external things was in his verse as in his prose. He 
was far from affectation. ‘ Proportion’ was his word for 
art. His instinct was against obscurity and odd ex- 
pression,—an admirable and enviable instinct. d 

‘* When the extraordinary range of his interests and 
efforts is considered, and his variety and cosmopolitanism 
weighed, it appears that other poets of America have sur- 
passed him in parts, but that no one has equaled him in 
all. Longfellow has culture and goodness, Taylor has 
also passion; Whittier is ethical, Taylor is also philo- 
sophical. Emerson has more of mystic originality, 
greater é/an of inspiration, and 
excels in transcendental audacity ; 
Longfellow preserves a more equal 
flight, and has greater average fit- 
tedness to popular appreciation ; 
Lowell surpasses him in scholastic 
refinement and wit, and satire, and 
in height of imagination. Bayard 
Taylor’s themes are noble ; his ma- 
terial deep, rich, and weighty ; his 
diction flexible, precise, concise, 
and musical ; and his poetic form 
filed and finished in the spirit of 
artistic unity.’’ 

Taylor died at Berlin, sitting in 
his chair, at the rooms of the 
American Legation, which he oc- 
cupied as the Minister of the 
United States to Germany, on the 
19th of the last month of the year 
1878. He was then within a month 
of completing his fifty-fourth year. 
It could not be said that he died 
young, —like Sidney Lanier, or 
Poe, or Margaret Fuller; but he 
did not fill out the measure of life 
like that noble, and we fear long- 
to-be-unequaled group, who have 
now all passed away,—Bryant, Em- 
erson, Whittier, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Holmes, the eldest of whom 
was eighty-five, and the youngest 
seventy-two, when he died. Bayard 
Taylor, one cannot help but feel, 
closed his career untimely. 
as human eye may judge, was that he used 
splendid physique nature had given him beyond its due. 
Had he held 
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FROM THE ‘* PORTRAIT CATALOGUE” OF HOUGHTON, 
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And the reason of it, so far | 
the | 
| event. 
nearer to the moderate and restrained | 


rule of our Saint of Amesbury, or possessed a larger | 


share of the calm and consoling philosophy of the 
Concord poet and seer, that note of fret and worry which 
has been mentioned, the chagrin that he had not achieved 
everything, the chafing when at times he felt himself poor 
in purse, would have been saved him altogether, and 
while he might have done less in amount, he might have 
lived to complete the work which he so ardently desired 
to add to his achievements. In the elements that go to 
make up Taylor's history, it is his youthful energy and 
ambition that commend our interested attention; his 
home life, and the pathetic romance of his young man- 
hood that draw out our sympathy ; his long record of 


compels our wonder ; and the finish of his career, worn 
out too soon, which forms a feature sad to the verge of 
the tragic. 

Professor Smyth has added an excellent, and no doubt 
complete bibliography of Taylor’s works, giving first all 
their titles, and then their chronological order. These 
lists alone are an interesting study. In two places in the 
main text we venture to mention points that will bear a 
remark. In the allusion (p. 207) to ‘‘ Ury, famed in 
Whittier’s ballad,’’ Robert Barclay, ‘‘ the Apologist,’’ is 
called William. And (page 210) where allusion is made 
to ‘‘ the simple but sincere welcome which he received ’’ 
at Mount Cuba, in Delaware, in the late autumn of 1874, 
and it is ascribed to ‘‘ his Chester county friends and 
neighbors,’’ the truth of history justifies the statement 
that this little demonstration of welcome was arranged 
entirely by a small number of persons, members of the 
Friends’ Social Lyceum of Wil- 
mington, Del., active amongst 
whom we may name Margaret C. 
Pyle, with others, some now dead, 
some still living. The event has 
its right to be duly recorded, for 
two reasons: it was designed, in 
large part, as a demonstration 
which should assure Bayard Taylor 
that he was esteemed and apprecia- 
ted in his own country, and espe- 
cially in the region of it where he 
was born, and to which he was so 
deeply attached ; and it drew from 
kim, then and many times there- 
after, the declaration that nothing 
had ever been more grateful to 
him,—he regarded it as the evi- 
dence which he so much craved, 
that his literary work had found 
response, and that in America, as 
in Germany, it was not only 
known, but understood and en- 
joyed. The dedication of his 
‘« Home Pastorals,’’—which, after 
all, may last as long as any other 
of his books,—is ‘‘ Ad Amicos,’’ 
and the stanzas of this dedication 
breathe out so warm a gratefulness 
to the friends who arranged the 
little meeting, with its literary ex- 
ercises and informal speeches, at 
the rustic pavilion in the woods 
beside the stream at Mount Cuba, 
that they may be referred to as emphasizing fully the 
significance which Bayard Taylor himself attached to the 
a. &. f. 


THERE will be a harvest from every sowing. Not one 
grain of the holy seed of love can ever be lost. The life 
may sink away, and seem to have perished ; but from its 
grave will come an influeuce which will be a blessing in 


| the world.—/. 2. Miller. 


| 
| 
| 





‘« Don’t forget three little words—‘ If you please,’ ’’ 
said Sir Humphrey Davy. Life is made up, not of great 
sacrifices or duties, but of little things, of which smiles 
and kindness and many small obligations, given habit- 
ually, are what win and preserve the heart and secure 
comfort. 








A WINTER VOYAGE: LETTER FROM 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


In writing to his son M. L. C., our friend Isaac H. Clothier has 

consented that any portions of his letter which we might regard as 
suitable should be given to us for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. Our readers will be interested, we are sure, in what follows. 
He writes on board the steamship Fiirst Bismarck, which left New 
York First month 28, for Genoa. He is accompanied by several 
members of his family. 
SECOND MONTH 2, 1896.—Five days at sea! We seem in 
that short time to have been transported to a new life, 
and though we anticipated the change it is hard to 
realize it. . The start was most interesting. As 
we backed out into the river the scene on the end of the 
pier was exhilarating,—a thousand people waving good- 
bye to their friends; distinguishable individually for a 
moment as we passed, then fading into a solid mass of 
waving humanity. It was a scene not to be forgotten, 
capping the climax of the crowding and surging of the 
throngs on the ship before we left the pier. Then in mid- 
stream we swung around towards the ocean, and the 
familiar sights of Jersey City on one side and New York 
on the other slipped rapidly by. The decks, less crowded 
now, were yet well filled with eager gazers at the fading 
cities and with busy letter writers, ‘‘ to send back by the 
pilot.’” Among the latter I found John Wanamaker, who 
greeted me cordially, and spoke of the many talks we 
should have when once he had finished his letter. As I 
had attended to everything before I left I was free to 
observe and enjoy. My own experience of these pilot 
letters is that as they are usually written hurriedly and 
sent to people we have just parted with, they contain little 
news except that ‘‘the pilot is just going and I must 
close.’’ 

We went down to lunch an hour after the start, and 


when we came up the sight of land was almost gone. 
The air was clear, sunshine bright, sea smooth, and alto- 
gether the voyage began under the most favorable condi- 


tions. The weather felt colder than on shore, but with 
thick wraps we were comfortable and enjoyed everything. 
The afternoon was grand; a finer day on the north 
Atlantic in mid-winter could not be desired. But the 
evening exceeded it, for the moon (about full) gave added 
glory to the scene, and the breaking of the foam in the 
moonlight and the golden glory all about us made it the 
finest night at sea I can remember ever to have seen. All 
were tired and agreed to retire early, but I could not 
leave the deck, and talking with a friend, watched the 
scene with interest, retiring at 9.30 to a good night’s 
rest. The morning broke clear and beautifully, but the 
sea was rough, and one-half the passengers perhaps were 
sick. We were spared, all but C., who was quite sick, and 
kept to her berth, from which she did not emerge for three 
days. All the rest have up to this writing kept perfectly 
well. I was writing of Fourth-day. The weather was 
fine, but the sea kept quite rough and locomotion about 
the ship was not easy. The night was fine again, the 
moon bright. A softening tinge seemed to creep into the 
breeze, which became more perceptible as the evening 
came. 

Fifth-day morning opened with the seas still rough, but 
perhaps not quite so rough, and as the day wore on they 
gradually sobered down. There were light showers, but 
they interfered but little, on the covered decks. Sixth- 
and Seventh-days were also pleasant, with smooth seas, 
but with also a decided increase of warmth, so that over- 
coats and rugs were not needed unless seasick, or for sit- 
ting in exposed places. Then came First-day, a day to 
be remembered, a day of perfect summer temperature in 
mid-winter,—a late June day in early February. All 
seemed to think it the finest day they had ever seen at 
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sea at any season ; smooth seas, clear, bracing, yet soft 
atmosphere. It was one of those days which seem to 
stand out apart from others, as once in years perhaps a 
June or October day seems to possess every quality of 
perfect weather, and to be remembered as a paragon of 
days. It was indeed hard to realize we were on the At- 
lantic ocean and the season winter. Surely these are 
mid-summer seas, Or we are in the tropics. At sunset 
clouds appeared, and late in the evening we were treated 
to a thunder shower with bright lightning and heavy rain. 
We had religious service, rather a nondescript one, con- 
ducted by a Catholic priest, but not the regular service of 
his church. He read prayers and portions of the New 
Testament somewhat mechanically ; asked us to sing 
‘*Nearer my God,’’ then preached a sermon perhaps 
twenty minutes long, with which I was pleased, as it pos- 
sessed life and spirit ; then he closed the service by play- 
ing and singing alone, ‘‘ Abide with me.’’ He wasa 
capital player and singer, but it seemed to me a new 
He sang so well that he was asked by 
the passengers to sing in the afternoon, and he did so ac- 
ceptably to a large audience. 

3d.—Such days as yesterday are hardly to be repeated 
at once. This morning, (Second-day), we awoke to rain, 
which made the decks cheerless at the first, but this after- 
noon, though cloudy, all is dry. To-morrow morning, 
the 4th, we are due at Funchal, Madeira, and we all ex- 
pect to go ashore and spend the day, but letters will not 
be mailed till we arrive at Gibraltar on the 7th inst., 
whence the Werra takes them on the roth direct for New 
York. We are sorry it takes so long from the time of 
our departure for letters to reach you, but we shall send 
the code cablegram from Funchal, which will promptly 
tell you of our successful trip and good health thus far. 

We have a very agreeable company of passengers and 
I have made some pleasant acquaintances, whom I will 
not specify. 

5th.—Yesterday morning we turned out at 6.30 to see 
the Madeira Islands just before us; a bold, precipitous 
coast with peaks two to three thousand feet high ; a most 
striking sight. At 8 o’clock we came to anchor opposite 
the town of Funchal, a large and picturesque place built 
directly on the side of a slope, so abrupt as to be almost 
a precipice. The morning was cloudy, but without rain. 
We went ashore in small boats about 9.30 and spent most 
of the day. The weather was quite warm,—75 to 80 
degrees, perhaps, at mid-day. Madeira is far-famed for 
salubrity and fertility, but notwithstanding all we had 
heard it was almost a revelation to me. Its wealth of 
tropical foliage and fruits at this season is astonishing. 
While in the latitude of Charleston it seems to be in the 
tropics, and I thought it at least as tropical in appearance 
as Cuba was last March. We saw oranges, lemons, and 
bananas growing in abundance, with abundant coffee 
trees, great fields of sugar cane, and a wealth of flowers 
quite indescribable. Roses and lilies were plenty, wild 
flowers everywhere, and wondrous colorings in flowering 
vines and shrubs. Forashilling one conld buy in the 
streets of Funchal a collection of beautiful camelias, 
roses, and sweet scented violets, almost as vreat as he 
could carry. Strawberries were on sale all through the 
town, though not so fine as ours when at their best. The 
streets are so precipitous that wheeled vehicles are useless 
and are not used. All the carriage is done on sleds with 
oxen, and the runners are greased to make them slide 
easily over the smooth stone-paved streets. A railroad 
runs up the mountain perhaps two thousand feet, which 
we used to go up, coming down on the sleds without the 
oxen but with men holding on behind with ropes, and 
going at a speed which would not be believed by one who 
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has not taken the ride. We came back to the steamer 
in the late afternoon, and this morning went ashore again 
aud repeated the experience of yesterday, an experience 
that, perhaps, could not be repeated elsewhere in the 
world. On the way down we called on a Mr. Gordon, 
who has a charming place, and to whom I had a note of 
introduction. He and his wife were most hospitable, 
and showed us all over their charming place and house. 
Their home, except in winter, is in London. He is a 
member of Parliament, and sails for Southampton to- 
morrow. His wife is a daughter of S. Henry, of the 
old English firm of A. and N. S. Henry & Co., of Man- 
chester. My note of introduction was from [kinsmen of 
hers], of Philadelphia. 

6th.—To-morrow morning early we are due at Gib- 
raltar, where letters are to be mailed. Though nearly a 
week of steamer life lies still before us, in entering the 
Mediterranean we complete the Atlantic voyage. It has 
been arare voyage. I have crossed the ocean eighteen 
times, and I do not remember so pleasant a crossing. 
Others who have crossed more say they have never 
known so pleasant a voyage, summer or winter. To-day 
again is more than pleasant, it is charming,—almost 
equalling First-day last. The lowest range of port-holes 
is open, showing how smooth is the sea; the sun is 
bright and warm, buta light, cool breeze just ripples the 
water and puts a bracing quality in the air. Surely this 
winter voyage is to be remembered, and we have been 
greatly favored. The ship is a fine one, not so large and 
elegant, perhaps, as some others, but very clean and 
comfortable ; the table is the best I have seen on ship- 
board, and the service, instead of being grudgingly per- 
formed, as is the case on most lines, is cheerful, almost 
eager. And so the Fiirst Bismarck must be recommended 
to all friends. 

9g p- m.—The sea to-day has been quite blue in color, 
partaking, no doubt, of the hue of the near Mediterra- 
nean. And now the Atlantic voyage ends; to morrow 
Gibraltar ; Algiers two days after, three days more, Genoa. 
Then a month or more of Italy lies before us. 


Lm. C. 
COMPARING DOCTRINAL VIEWS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
A CONTRIBUTION entitled ‘‘ Human and Divine,’’ over | 
the signature of Charlotte C. Talcott, appeared in the 
issue of 4th of last month, which, at the time of reading 
arrested my attention, and I felt like writing a few lines, 
partly in commendation of the article, and possibly of 
encouragement to the writer (with whom I am not per- 
sonally acquainted), but from various hindering circum- 
stances have been delayed. 

The views of the writer of the contribution, so con- 
densed, yet so clearly and logically expressed, I am satis- | 
fied will meet with the general approval of a large pro- 
portion of our branch of the Society of Friends. 


This writer appears only lately to have become a | 
member of oyr Society and, like the majority of such | 
accessions, is evidently thoughtful, earnest, and sincere. 
She evidently has not yet learned that traditional cautious- 
ness and ambiguity of expression which I believe has 
almost become hereditary and is so common among 
Friends. I am not myself of Quaker ancestry, which 
perhaps may account in some measure for my warm ap- 
preciation of a plain, unambiguous expression of belief. 
I think, however, I should like the article even if I dif- 
fered in opinion from its premises or conclusions. There 
is nothing in the article to incite controversy. It might | 
invite the kindly expression of other views, and thus lead 
to comparison and prove instructing. We should not | 
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fear to read, or hear, the sincere convictions of others, 
however widely we might differ in opinion. We profess 
to stand upon the broad platform of Love and Liberty, 
and to have no creed,—though we have (inconsistently 
in my view) introduced something in the nature of a 
mild one in our “ Discipline,’’ as though in order to 
avoid or soften the criticism of so-called ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ 
professors. 

I hope the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will continue 
to encourage the expression of sincere convictions, when 
temperately and kindly expressed, by giving them a place 
in its columns. We rarely hear a sermon (except one of 
mere platitudes) that meets with the entire concurrence 
of every hearer, but there is almost invariably some one 
or more who feels gratified or instructed. 

Our new ministry is infusing new life and vigor in our 
Society. I would say, therefore, in tenderness and love, 
let every encouragement be given to such dear friends as 
step to the front in such articles as that I have men- 
tioned. THomas LAWRENCE. 

Nyack, Rockland Co., N. ¥Y. 

[We appreciate what our friend says, and we are sure 
he does not speak in terms too appreciative of the com- 
munication of C. C. T. If it were possible to simply 
‘* compare views,’’ without any resultant but that of ab- 
solute kindness and friendliness, we should be willing to 
encourage more, as he suggests, the expression of doc- 
trinalopinion. Experience, however, seems to show how 
difficult it is to avoid, in such discussion, differences of 
feeling and conviction that seem to do more harm than 
the comparison of views has done good.—Eps ] 

THE ‘“‘WIGTON PORTRAIT”’ OF GEORGE FOX. 
WE gave in our issue of Eleventh month gth last, along 
with the ‘‘ Lely portrait,’’ a reproduction of a portrait of 
George Fox, belonging to the Wigton Friends’ School, 


| at Cumberland, England. Charles F. Jenkins now writes 


us that further information from England shows that the 
portrait cannot be regarded as having been painted from 
life, nor in George Fox’s life-time, but that it is known 
to have originated within the present century. ‘‘ 1 deem 
it,’’ he says, ‘‘ only just to those who have purchased re- 


| productions of the photograph which came from London, 
| to give them the information contained in a letter which 


I have received from a friend in England, who writes : 

‘« « The portrait, however interesting as the production 
of a Friend, many years ago, must not be considered as 
having high historical value. The recent history of the 
picture was mentioned in a paragraph in the British Friend, 
for Twelfth month, 1894. Some Friends of Allonby, 
Cumberland, attending a funeral at Whitehaven, in that 
county, learned of John Tomlinson, a very aged man at 


| Whitehaven, that he remembered that portrait being 


brought as a new production by a local artist to Wigton 
School in 1828. He was then a scholar there, and the 


| General Meeting (to which it was brought) was attended 


by John Dalton, the eminent scientist, and by Thomas 
Wilkinson, a prominent Cumberland Friend of that time, 


| (to whose spade Wordsworth wrote a well-known poem). 


The painting had been made from some pre-existing print 


| or engraving, and theartist’s name was Peile, a Friend of 


the Pardshaw neighborhood, who also painted a portrait 
of Thomas Wilkinson. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the portrait has been just ‘found’ at Wigton. It has 
been long known of ; indeed the break in the canvas has 
been probably made by the feet, (low be it spoken), of 
girls sent for disciplinary purposes to meditate in the 
room where it was kept. But of late it occurred to some 


of the old scholars that it might have some antiquarian 
interest, and it was sent up to London to be exhibited.’ ”’ 
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HENRY PIKE’S SCHOOL IN BYBERRY. 
IN conversation some time ago with our since-deceased friend Mary S. 
Hillborn, about the school kept by herself and sisters in Byberry, she 
mentioned that before that it was Henry Pike’s School for Boys. Our 
friend Nathaniel Richardson, who has been looking into the subject 
somewhat, does not find so much information available concerning this 
school as might be expected. Dr. Martindale’s History of Byberry 
says Henry Pike opened a school on the Byberry and Bustleton turn- 
pike in 1826, and continued it until 1844. But on the cover of the 
«« Friends’ Miscellany,” 1832, there is an advertisement, as follows : 


BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The course of instruction in this Seminary will comprehend the 
usual branches of an English and Mathematical Education, viz. : 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, Book-keeping, English Grammar, 
Composition, Geography, with the use of Maps and Globes, Instruc- 
tion in the delineation of Maps, History, the Elements of Chemistry, 
and Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Mensuration, Geometry, Trigono- 
metry, Surveying, Navigation, and Astronomy. ; 

The location of the School is pleasant and healthy, about 14 miles 
from Philadelphia, and one and a half miles from the Bristol turnpike. 
A daily conveyance may be had from the city to the School, by the 
Holmesburg Stage, which starts from G, Vogle’s, Second Street 
House, near Market Street. 

Terms of Admission.—Twenty-five dollars per quarter, payable in 
advance ; and one dollar twenty-five cents for washing. Books and 
Stationery furnished at the usual prices. 

A vacation of two weeks will be given in each year, about the first 
of Ninth month. HENRY PIKE, 

Second month, 1832. ROBERT PITTMAN. 

N. B. The parents and friends of the pupils will be entertained 
at a moderate charge. 

REFERENCE. 


Anthony P. Morris, No. 22 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Nathan Shoemaker, M.D., 210 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Isaac Townsend, Port Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

William Cooper, near Woodbury, 

Thomas C., Sterling, Trenton, ss 

James C. Haviland, No. 35 Vandewater street, New York. 


The description of the location of the school, as above, does not 
correspond with that suggested by Dr. Martindale’s book. The place, 
(the Hillborn house), where Henry Pike later had his school, is more 
than twice “1% miles from the Bristol turnpike.’”’ Perhaps some of 
our readers can give us more information on these points. 

A friend desires to know if Henry Pike was the editor of the little 
school-book, ‘* Pike’s Arithmetic,”’ in use in schools as late as 1850. 
We have not at present access to a copy to learn the author’s name. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The monthly meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held on First-day evening, the 16th, 
in the college parlors. The topic for the evening was ‘‘ Simplicity,” 
and papers upon the different phases of simplicity were read by Ellen 
H. E. Price, Elizabeth W. Collins, Lillian J. McDowell, ’99, Edith 
Lamb, ’98, Sylvester S. Garrett, ’96, and others. A discussion of the 
papers followed, which was animated and interesting. 

Dean Bond recently presented to the Somerville Literary Society a 
beautiful photograph of the marble bust of Mary Somerville, after whom 
the society was named. The photograph was procured by Mabel B. 
Edwards, instructor in Drawing and Painting last year. 

Catherine B. Davis, the head of the St. Mary's Street College 
Settlement in Philadelphia, recently gave a very interesting talk to the 
students upon the life and work being done at the Settlement. Swarth- 
more, it will be remembered, is represented there by a special room in 
the new coffee-house of the Settlement. 

Beatrice Magill has started a course of lectures upon “ The Italian 
Renaissance,” in the new elective branch of History of Art. The 
course has already become very popular; sointeresting are the lectures 
that not only students but several professors are in attendance, 

The Philosophy Club, which meets every week at the residence of 
President DeGarmo, has just begun a thorough study of “ The 
Psychology of Number,” ‘‘ The Inductive and Deductive Methods,” 
and ‘* Child Study.” 

The second open joint meeting of the Somerville, Eunomian, and 
Delphic Literary Societies was held in College Hall on the evening of 
the 21st, and proved to be one of the best meetings yet held. The 
program included the following: Address by F. G. Blair, ’97, vice- 
president of the Delphic and presiding officer of the meeting; Essay, 
‘« Swarthmore’s Landmarks,”’ by Mary J. Williams, ’98; Debate, J. C. 
Shortlidge, ‘96, Howard J. Webster, ’97, Sarah Bancroft, ’97, and 
Margaret Eves, '98; Recitation, by Edna M. Nicholl, ’98; Oration, 
‘* The American Indian,”’ Jesse W. Jefferies, '97; Shakespeare Up to 
Date—pantomime, Critic’s Report, by Dean Bond. 
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The students were greatly shocked to hear of the death by drowning 
of Frank Lee Price, of the class of 1895. While at college he was one 
of the best students, and one of the most popular menin his class. He 
was just beginning his life work, and his loss will be deeply felt. 

L. S. Walton has been elected President of the Freshman Class, 
and C. B. Hoadley, ’97, President of the Camera Club. J. ’96. 





THE MEETING AT JACKSONVILLE.—The annual Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, was held in Jacksonville, Florida, last week, and was largely at- 
tended by leading educators from all sections of the country. Papers 
were presented by Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, and others by Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Dr. 
DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College, C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of 
the St. Paul schools, and others. 

An extract from Dr. DeGarmo’s paper was given last week. Dr, 
Harris contended that ‘‘ there are five independent groups of studies 
represented in the common elementary school by arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar, history, and literature. No one of these branches 
could be a substitute for any of the others, nor could any one of these 
groups be spared without depriving the child of needed insight into the 
world in which he lives. The method of studying living things is 
different from that of studying matter and force, Plants and animals 
are studied through evidences of purpose, while matter and force are 
studied as mere quantities or externalities, hence the quantitative study 
of nature in the form of mathematics, physics, and chemistry must not 
be carried over into biology. History shows us individuals united into 
social wholes or nations, and it is clear that the method of studying 
mathematics and physics is not a proper method for the study of his- 
tory; so, also, grammar demands different method from history, biol- 
ogy, or mathematics. The grammatical method, on the other hand, 
is of no use in the study of literature, although of great importance in 
itself. Literature requires a method different from all the other co- 
ordinate branches, for it shows how the feelings in the soul rise into 
convictions and then become deeds. To praise a work of literary art 
is not an adequate method of studying it, but the method of studying 
literature, on the other hand, is not an adequate method of studying 
language, mathematics, or history. It takes each of these branches 
studied in its own way to give the child his proper school education.”’ 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met First 
month 30. The usual business routine was followed by the presenta- 
tion of a sketch of the life of Lucretia Mott, prepared and read by Eliza 
P. Gibson. So much might be said of this great woman that in one 
short paper but a mention could be given to her many good qualities. 
In her school days she became forcibly impressed with the wrongs 
of slavery, and these impressions lasted through life. She was a great 
lover of the beautiful in human nature, and her own pure, upright 
actions were ever felt by those with whom she mingled. She was one 
of the first advocates of woman suffrage, and she worked untiringly for 
the elevation of women, and the promotion of Peace. Annie E. Pan- 
coast read a short tribute to the memory of this dear Friend, in which 
was said that Queen Victoria was made so by birth, but Lucretia Mott 
was a queen because her character made her one. 

Jessie L. Colson read a selection entitled ‘‘ Whittier’s Religion.’’ 
Believing as he did in God and human nature, with the glad and 
solemn earnestness of a prophet, he was one of the most influential 
teachers of religion. He proclaimed liberty for all, no matter by what 
sin they were bound, and accepted fully the doctrine of the “ Light 
within.” He found in this Quaker faith the charter of his spiritual 
freedom, and his warrant for doing what many Christians fail to do,— 
for living like a son of God. He did not hesitate to mix religion with 
politics, and had a noble ideal of democracy, and great faith in its pos- 
sibilities. He speaks of Love as the great necessity of earth and 
Heaven, and his writings express everywhere his complete trust in the 
Divine Goodness. He believed religion to be the product of a Divine 
inspiration coming direct to the souls of men. Filled with this belief 
and filled with love for God and the world he passed life’s western 
gate. This selection was greatly enjoyed by all present. 

Izetta B. Allen gave a short account of a visit to the literary social 
held at Park Avenue Meeting-house, Baltimore. At this gathering the 
attitude of Friends in political affairs was discussed with much life. 

The program for the evening was somewhat shortened by the ab- 
sence of those who were to take part. After a few brief remarks the 
meeting was adjourned till Second month 27. M. 





BUCKINGHAM, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 16, and was opened by reading 
the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. Elizabeth Williams read a portion 
of the discipline which speaks of the duties of the Representative 
Committee. The Executive Committee presented the program for 
next meeting, Third month 15. Mabel K. Hibbs prepared and reada 
summary of the 3d chapter of Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends.”’ 

The question, “‘ What is an indulged meeting ?’’ was answered by 
Ogburn Atkinson. He was unable to fiad the word ‘‘indulged”’ in 
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the discipline, but they were so called because of the privilege of hold- | 
They are under | 


ing worship in whatever place was most convenient. 
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j 
| 


the care of the monthly meetings and are instituted in a neighborhood | 
where there is not a sufficient number of members to hold business | 


meetings. The overseers grant this indulgence from year to year. 
There are three such meetings within Bucks Quarter —Doylestown, 
Lambertville, and Yardley. 

‘* How far should Friends, with propriety, enter into the popular 
sports of the day?” was answered by Mary W. Atkinson. Human 


nature is not satisfied with work alone; we all need some little recrea- | 


tipn, and the popular games, if used in moderation, will not harm us. 
Parents should join in these games and show the child they should be 
used only for pleasure. In after years when the child judges for him- 
self he will be able to indulge in these sports and remain uninjured. 
Each one must study his nature and desires and be guided by the 
promptings of his heart. We are so prone to abuse our privileges we 
should keep a close watch over our frail bodies. 
After the usual silence we adjourned to meet Third month 15. 
E. C., Sec. 





West CuHEsTER, Pa., Second month 17.—A meeting in the inter- 
ests of Peace and Arbitration was held in this place, yesterday, by the 
Philanthropic Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting. There was 
a good attendance, and following William W. Birdsall, of Philadel- 
phia, the chief speaker, who confessed a warm feeling toward the 
mother country, were Isabel Shortlidge, Edwin J. Durnell, Charles H. 





AND 





JOURNAL. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
PRICE OF A BOOK, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
IN your issue of February 8, the price of the book “ Delia,” by Mrs. 
E. M. Whittemore, given as 25 cents, should be §0 cents for the paper 
copy, and 75 cents for the cloth bound. A, J. ANDERSON. 
102 E. 61st street, New York city. 





THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Pardon me for taking up valuable space in your journal, but I am 
much interested in the colored schools under the care of Friends in 
South Carolina ; and since their great loss in the removal by the death 
of Ella A. Warner, I have thought much about them. And I hope 
that Friends will not allow the work to languish for the want of funds 
that she was so interested in trying to obtain. Let us remember the 
Master’s words, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.’”’ And let us give liberally according 
as we are prospered of God. I like systematic, proportionate giving, 


| and think it a good way to give one-tenth of our income to the service 


| of God,—in other words, the service of our fellow-men. 


Pennypacker, Lewis V. Smedley, Dr. Jesse C. Green, and several | 


others, presenting various phases of the subject. 


| North Platte, Neb. 


Lowndes Taylor recommended that a minute be made embodying | 
the sentiment of the meeting, and be forwarded as requested in the 


**Call’’ from Chicago, relative to the matter under consideration. 
This proposition met with general approval; the minute was drawn 
up accordingly, and directed to be forwarded. 


concluded. As Le. 





The meeting then | 


Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Moores- | 


town and Cinnaminson met Second month 14, 1896. 


The program | 


arranged for the evening could not be carried out in full, owing to the | ; 
aig r & 6 | therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to any hu- 


absence of some of the members. After a few remarks by Levi Bal- 
linger concerning the establishment of the meeting at Westfield, the 
subject of temperance was taken up. 
written by Walter Bowen, in which was a detailed account of the ori- 
gin and growth of temperance societies. The discussion following the 
reading of the paper was participated in by Wm. C. Coles, Dr. Janney, 
Samuel C. DeCou, Levi Ballinger, and others. 
M. H. H., Secretary. 





NORRISTOWN, PA.—A letter, expressing the thanks of the school 
at Mount Pleasant, S. C., sent to the First-day school at Norristown, 
and recently read at one of its sessions, was convincing evidence of 
the truth that ‘* Some good we may be doing, as the days are going 
by.”” And as, in this instance, costing very little in a money way, 
every on: could helpin a like manner. In response tothe appeal 
made through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL in Twelfth month 
last, the school took immediate action. A committee to collect cast-off 
clothing, kitchen utensils, and groceries, was appointed, and in one 
week enough had been handed in, to make the W. C. T. U. Hall, 
where the goods were stored for packing, look like a dry-goods house. 
A notice inserted in the daily papers was met by a most liberal re- 
sponse from milliners, tailors,and the townspeople generally, and we 
could but believe that that prayerful cry from the South has been truly 
heard, for never had such a response been made to our soliciting here. 
Indeed, some of the committee wondered if we could find boxes for 
all the goods. But we knew we were to make hearts glad and bodies 
warm. So the packing wemt on, until six dry goods boxes and four 
barrels were filled to bursting, labelled, and shipped, free of charge, 
all the way to Charleston, S. C., through the kindness of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, under missionary rates. 

This work of love will bring a blessing to any First-day school, or 
wherever it may be taken up. And how grateful are these people, 
our brothers of the South, for anything we may send. May we all be 
up and doing. E. B. C., for Committee. 





GrorGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.—The General Committee on the 
John M. George Bequest met at 15th and Race streets, this city, on 
the 21st instant. 
suffered in the death of William Wade Griscom, who had been the 
clerk of the Committee, since its first appointment by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, in 1888. William P. Bancroft was then appointed Clerk, and 
Elizabeth W. Ely, Assistant Clerk. Reports from the sub-committees 
showed the school in a satisfactory condition. The use of the new 
gymnasium is general, and its favorable influence upon the health of 
the students notable. 


- —In spite of its ice and severe cold, Labrador possesses 900 species 


of flowering plants, 59 ferns, and over 250 species of mosses and 
lichens. 


A suitable minute was adopted, recording the loss | 


Dr. J. D. Janney read a paper | 





If our in- 
come is small we can practice self-denial, so as to have something to 
give; itis so blessed to give in a good cause. Friends, let us rally to 
this Christ-like work, and push it along. 
Your sister in the work, 

Mary A, CALKINS. 





AUTHORSHIP OF LINES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Observing that the inquiry as to who wrote the lines “I shall not 
pass this way again,’’ has not been answered, I write to say that the 
correspondent who wished to know probably saw them in Drummond’s 
‘*The Greatest Thing in the World,’’ where they are quoted, and 
read as follows : 

‘*T shall pass through this world but once. Any good thing, 
man being, let me do it now. 
shall not pass this way again.” 

Philadelphia Hospital. 


Let me not defer it or neglect it, for I 
MARIAN E, SMITH. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
W. H. JACKSON, a member of the Field Transportation Commission, 
(Chicago), will return home shortly, after an absence of one year and 
six months. 

The Commission has completed its work in Northern Africa, 
Egypt, Ceylon, India, Burmah, Siam Straits Settlements, Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, China, Japan, Korea, and Siberia. Advices 
from Krosnoyarsk, Siberia, January 14,—Russian time,—says: ‘‘ We 
have made two thousands seven hundred and fifty (2,750) miles of 
post sledging, from Khoborofsk here, in 25 days, actual travel. We 
had good weather and a splendid trip. In the time given we stopped 
at one hundred and eighty-one (181) stations, used one thousand, six 
hundred and fifty (1,650) different horses, and five hundred and forty- 


five (545) yemshiks, or drivers.” EMILIE P. JACKson. 
Baltimore, Second month 24. 


A SAD DROWNING ACCIDENT. 
From the Swarthmore Pheenix for Second month 20, 1896. 


THE students are greatly shocked to hear of the tragic death of Frank 
Lee Price, ’95, head clerk of the Hotel Luray, who was drowned at 
Longport, N. J.,on Second month 15. The particulars of the sad oc- 
currence have not as yet reached us, so we can only give a brief syn- 
opsis of what appeared in the daily newspapers. He and Allan White, 
"94, left the hotel early Sixth-day morning on a ducking trip. When 
off Longport a successful shot was made among a flock of coots. In 
leaning over to gather in the dead birds the boat was capsized. Price 
held on to the overturned craft and was making his way in shore 
gradually when his feet touched bottom. Thinking that he could walk 
ashore he shoved the skiff from him and started to wade. The footing 
he obtained was on a sand-bar, and in moving forward he stepped 
from it into deep water. Allan White on the shore saw him go down, 
aud realizing his companion’s peril, bravely plunged into the chilling 
water. 

When almost within arm's reach of him Price sank out of sight. 
White remained in the water waiting for him to rise again, but his 
companion did not reappear. Regaining shore, White hung about the 
spot for fifteen or twenty minutes until nearly frozen, and then ran to 
the Longport life-saving station and notified the crew of the tragic fate 
of his companion. Several of the crew at once with boat and hooks 
went in search of the body. At the present writing they have not re- 
covered it. Allan White, who bravely attempted to rescue his old 


college mate, is now ill in bed from excitement and exposure. 














THE WOMAN’S HOSPITAL. 
By reason of its not reaching us in time, the following notice of Dona- 
tion Day at the Woman’s Hospital did not appear in last week’s paper, 


but we desire to say that contributions will be most acceptable at any | Onions, potatoes, and tomatoes comprise almost the entire production 


time: 

The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 
day, Second month 26, 1896. 

The expense of the erection of the new building was in excess of 
the fund set apart for building purposes, leaving a debt which the 
managers are extremely anxiousto reduce. We therefore most earnestly 
appeal for Donations of Money to assist us in the accomplishment of 
this desire. 

Donations of coal, flour, groceries, provisions, sheeting, blankets, 
bed-spreads, table linen, toweling, women’s underwear, bed gowns, 
and wrappers, infants’ clothing, old linen and muslin, crockery, and 
household utensils will be gratefully received. 

The records of the past year show that 842 patients have been re- 
ceived and treated in the Hospital, 7,481 patients have received clini- 
cal treatment, and 40,067 prescriptions have been compounded. 

Donations of money may be sent to any of the following Managers : 

President, Mrs. Benjamin Griffith, 2038 Chestnut street; Vice- 
Presidents, Rebecca White, 3611 Powelton avenue; Jane P. Downing, 
1613 Race street; Treasurer, Mrs. Anna L. Fogg, 1707 Arch street; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Sarah T. Price, 1708 Race street; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. E. F. Halloway, 1123 Mount Vernon street. 


Donation Day, Fourth- 


MEMORY CHILDREN. 
I sEE them when eve-time cometh, 
Where misted meadows glow, 
The beautiful fair-haired children 
From fields of long ago. 
Softly they gather about me, 
Each with arose in her hand, 
And glints of gold on their tresses 
Of a far-off sun-kissed land. 


But they will not stay—the children, 
Though fondly I call each name, 

Fade where the misted meadows 
Border on seas of flame, 

And singing still as they vanish, 
Calling me fondly by name, 

The beautiful, fair-haired children 
That seem forever the same. 


Sometimes in the care-worn faces 
I pass on the busy street 
I see a look of the children— 
A gleam of their smiling sweet. 
I long to say as they pass me, 
Dear hearts, let us not forget 
The love and trust of our child-time 
Will keep us like children yet. 


Pray God, when my eve-time cometh, 
The gray of life’s afterglow, 
The beautiful fair-haired children 
From meadows of long ago 
May gather blithely about me 
A star-eyed and laughing throng, 
Voicing the hush of my eve-time 
With faint sweet echoes of song. 
—Sophie Fox Sea. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tuis is a very singular month. Although it is the shortest of the 
year, even when, as now, it has the added day of Leap Year, it has in 
it five Seventh-days, having come in and now going out on that day. 
We print five issues of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL with their 
dates in Second month,—something which, we presume (we have not 
looked up the calendar), never occurred before in the experience of 
the paper. 

—An exchange says: As the year 1896 is ‘‘bissextile,’’ the 
present February rejoices in the acquisition of an additional day, the 
fruits of Julius Czesar’s ingenious device to rectify the inharmonies of 
calendar (due to the fraction of a day in the tropical year) which pro- 
vided an additional day every fourth year. Pope Gregory, to secure 
still closer correspondence, directed that centurial years indivisible by 
400 should be excepted. Thus the closing year of the present cen- 
tury—1900—will not be a ‘leap year.” The calendar year is still 26 
seconds too long, but it will be more than 3,000 years before this dis- 
crepancy will amount to an entire day, and we need not therefore un- 
duly trouble our minds about its disposal when it shall have accumulated. 


—Great local interest is taken in the building of the new State 
Capitol at Olympia, Wash. No material except that produced in the 
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| ing the science of mineralogy. 





| to 200 pounds. 


State is used in its construction. In the matter of lumber, for, what- 
ever purpose, only such as is grown in Washington is to be used. 
—The Bermudas depend for their prosperity on the vegetable crop. 


of the islands, and give employment to the greater proportion of the 
inhabitants, enabling them to live comfortably on their comparatively 


| small portions of ground. 


—The Empress of Russia has caused to be built a magnificent swim- 
ming bath at the Winter Palace; it covers an area of some 1,400 
square feet, is six feet deep, and is built of white marble. The young 
Empress has altogether had a great many alterations made at the 
palace, which are said to have entailed an expenditure of several mil- 
lions of roubles. 


—Women who lead sedentary lives need to be much more atten- 
tive to their diet than those who get plenty of outdoor exercise. They 
should drink a good deal of cold, but not iced, water before breakfast, 
and more before going to bed. Fruit should form part of every meal. 
Steamed figs are excellent for them. The lean, red meats are more 
nourishing than others. Green vegetables are excellent, and simple 
salads dressed with oil are also good. 


—The oldest man in Indiana, James H. Culver, of Spencer, died 
on the 16th inst., at the authenticated age of 105 years and almost 11 
months. He was born in Maryland, March 4, 1790, and went West 
in 1818. He was married four times, and had two great-great-grand- 
children living at the time of his death. 


—A new system of packing butter which does away with cold 
chambers is being tried in Australia. Tho butter is being packed in 
cubical boxes made of glass, the joints being covered with adhesive, 
grease-proof paper. The boxes vary in size, holding from one pound 

When a box is filled it is covered with a quarter of an 
inch of plaster of paris, and this with prepared paper or canvas. The 


| plaster, being a non-conductor of heat, preserves the hermetically 


sealed butter. 


—Clarence S. Bement, of Bement, Miles & Co., of Philadelphia, 
has been awarded the silver medal, ‘‘ Bene Merenti,” of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, Germany, for his services in advanc- 
It is considered that he has the finest 
private collection of minerals in the world. 

—Several carloads of horses that had been started from Oregon for 
Kentucky recently were stopped at Shoshone, Idaho, by the owners, 
and the horses were taken from the cars and sold for 50 cents apiece. 
This they decided would be more profitable than to pay the heavy 
freight bill with what the horses would have brought in Kentucky. 


—‘ But, papa, things have changed since you were young.’’ ‘Yes, 
they have ; folks used to wait 50 years for a golden wedding, and now 
they demand it at the start.”,-—Chicago Record. 


—According to consular reports it is the intention of the Turkish 
authorities at Jerusalem to establish a steamship line on the Dead Sea. 
The existence of asphalt in that region has been ascertained, and it is 
supposed that petroleum will be found also. 


—An estate that was worth $20,000 when it got into the law 
courts twenty-five years ago, was settled lately in Los Angeles, Cal. 
The estate was left by Encarnacion Buelna, in 1870. There was no- 
body to claim the 42 cents that remained when the public administrator 
offered it in the Superior Court last week, and the judge made an order 
directing that it be paid into the county treasury. 


—Eliza M. Mosher, M. D., who has been unanimously appointed 
professor of hygiene and woman’s dean of the literary department of 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, has been for ten years one 
of the leading women physicians of Brooklyn, connected prominently 
with its various medical and charitable institutions. 


—From Berlin comes word that Dr. Selle, of Brandenburg, has 
teen received by the Emperor and Empress, to whom he exhibited 
specimens of his work in photographing in colors. He declines to 
explain his method and only shows the results of his life-time re- 
searches, but it is understood that the system is based on the theory of 
Helmholtz, that with red, yellow, and blue films, placed in the right 
order in a camera, violet and all other colors can be produced. 


—The aggregate value of all farm animals in the United States is 
placed by the American Agriculturist at $1,860,420,000, a decline 
during the year of $62,130,000. This is the lowest point yet reached 
since the decline began in 1893, when the total value of animals on the 
farm was reported at $2,463,083,000, a shrinkage in three years of 
$662,633,000, or 25 per cent. 


—lIt is well-known that winds play an important role in the distri- 
bution of seeds. Prof. Bolley records that in two square feet of a 
three-weeks-old and a three-inch-deep snow-drift upon an ice pond, 
ten yards from any woods, he found nineteen weed seeds, and in an- 
other drift quite similarly situated, thirty-two seeds, representing nine 
kinds of weeds. While the wind was blowing twenty miles per hour 
a peck of mixed seeds was poured upon the snow crust, and ten min- 
utes after 191 wheat grains, 53 flax seeds, 43 buckwheat, and g1 rag 
weed seeds were found in a trench 30 rods from where they had been 
poured upon the crust. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


AN acute “crisis’’ in the French Government existed last week, and 
was terminated, for the present at least, by a vote of the Senate on the 
21st. The Senate had twice voted a censure of the Ministry, in refer- 
ence to the trial of persons implicated in railway frauds, but the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the popular branch, sustained the ministers, and they 
refused to resign, thus declaring, in effect, that they were responsible 
only to the Chamber. The Senate, at last, by a vote of 184 to 60, 
receded from its action, though still asserting its right to hold the Min- 
istry to accountability. The controversy caused much political excite- 
ment, and many predictions of disaster. 


THE British steamer Harlech Castle, from Port Natal, arrived at 
Plymouth, England, 23d, and landed 305 troopers who took part in 
Dr. Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal, in South Africa. They were 
supplied with clothing and railroad tickets by the Government and 
immediately sent to their homes. The transport Victoria, with the 
officers of the expedition, also arrived. Dr. Jameson was held in arrest. 


THE order from London, displacing Ballington Booth and his wife 
from the command of the ‘Salvation Army” in this country has 
caused much ferment in that organization, but at a meeting of the offi- 
cers at New York, on the 24th, they announced their purpose to obey, 
and gave up their command. The reason for their displacement is not 
clearly stated, but there is talk of ‘* factions” in the “Army,” and one 
statement is that the removed officers had become too much influenced 
by views prevailing in this country, and were not sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with those at the London headquarters. ‘‘ Field Commissioner ’ 
Eva Booth is in command for the present at New York. A separate 
organization for this country has been proposed to Ballington Booth. 

A BLUE Book (official report of diplomatic correspondence) on the 
Armenian question, has been issued by the British government which 
shows that Russia from the very first refused to co-operate with the 


Powers in exerting pressure upon Turkey, and also declined to use 
force in that direction herself. 


THE residence of James R. ieee a Baltimore diamond mer- 
chant, was destroyed by fire about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 23d 
inst. The flames spread so rapidly that escape by the stairs was cut 
off, and James R. Armiger, and six persons, members of his family, 
| perished in the flames, while a colored servant was fatally injured by 
jumping from an upper window. 

In Cuba the fighting continues. General Weyler denies that any exe- 
cutions have taken place since his arrival, but it is vehemently reas- 
serted by the other side that they continually occur. Very little sugar 
is being made on the island, though the corn is now ripe. At Wash- 
ington the Senate is now (25th) considering resolutions acknowledging 
the Cubans as ‘‘ belligerents,’’ and it is believed that some action will 
soon be taken. 


Henry C. BOWEN, editor and proprietor of the Judependent, died 
at his home in New York on the 24th instant. He was born in 1811, 
at Woodstock, Conn., and before the war was a dry goods merchant in 
New York. His firm then failed, and he took charge of the Jnde- 
pendent, paying off, ultimately, all his creditors in full. He was 
active in Plymouth church, until the Beecher-Tilton controversy, when 
he sided with Tilton, and afterwards he was expelled from the church. 


One of the acute questions between England and France is that of 
| the former’s control of Egypt. The London Padi Mall Gazette's cor- 
respondent in Rome now telegraphs that advices received there from 
Cairo say there is no doubt that the British Government has entered 
into negotiations with France upon the subject of the evacuation of 
Egypt. It is believed, the advices say, that Great Britain is inclined to 
make concessions to France. 

VENEZUELA, advices from Georgetown (British Guiana) say, has 
lodged with the Government of British Guiana, to be forwarded to the 
| Imperial Government, a formal protest against any concession of land 
' within the contested territory being granted to the British Government. 

The action, it is said, is due to the fact that large land schemes are 
| under consideration at London, by which the disputed region may be 
| occupied in the English interest. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind thav 





*,* The regular meeting of the Philanthropic 


Pitesbungh ae : Committee of New York Monthly Meeting will 
ae, lasts. In painting, labor is thrcc- | be held Seventh-day, Third month 7, at 7.30 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS P - oles, al 2 > » White p- m. Subject: “ Capital Punishment.’’ 
Pibureh. fourths the cost; and with Pure White Seclih chastian axed aliae" ak Gaal wie 
men | Lead and T inting Colors more work can be ing, and supper at 6 o'clock. ; 
ANCHOR : : . . : ° J. W. HuTcuHInson, Chairman. 
costes S°™™" | done in a given time than with inferior Lxan H. Mitusn, Secretary. 
ATLANTIC ) ‘materials. It makes—with Pure Luinseec weias 
BRADLEY ( il — the best yaint and the kind that lasts. * * A conference under the care of the Phil- 
I ah 
BROOKLYN | on } To be su: f getting anthropic Committee, will be held in the meet- 
sewerr |. si o be suse OF ge ing — ge mere N. J., on Fourth-day, 
} ird month 4, at 7.30 p. m. 
— | iP \ hi e eg All interested are cordially invited to attend. 
wunon ure \ t IpaA Kirsy COoLgs, Secretary. 
SOUTHERN 
suipMan 
COLLIER | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). *.* The following circular letter has been 
} i] | sent out to the members of the Executive Com. 
inten (1 Any shade or color desired can be easi y ob- mittee of the several Conferences who will unite 
RED SEAL | tained by using NATIONAL LEAD Co.’s brands at Swarthmore next summer, and as it is desira- 
SOUTHERN a Mo De ai : ble to have a full expression on the subject, all 
JOHN T. LEW1se BRos.co | Of Pure White Lead and linting Colors. | Friends who are interested are requested to give 
Paliadsighia Pamphlet giving vaiuaole information and card showing samples | the committee the benefit of their views : 
Seaaae Cleveland of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of ewelve houses of « 311 Ww. 84th Street, New York, 
SALEM designs painted in various —_— or combinations of shades forw:. Second mo. 22, 1896. 
Salem, Mass upon application to those intending to paint. | Dear Friend : At a meetin in Philadel hia 
Se i ee Leap C0. cits | Second month 1, 1896, of the Central Senet 
Louisville. roadway, New York. —_| tee, composed of the Officers of the First-day 
EEE _ = | School General Conference, of the Friends’ 
NOTICES. *,* A lecture under the auspices of the Yearly Union for Philanthropic Labor, of the Religious 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : Merion Meeting, Third month 8; Ger- 
mantown Meeting, Third month 22; Reading 
Meeting, Third month 29 ; Green Street Meet- 
ing, Fourth month 12; Frankford Meeting, 
Fourth month 26. 


p. m. precisely. 
ments, Its Value.” 


Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 





*.* A religious meeting will be held at 4011 
Aspen street, West Philadelphia, Friends’ Home 
for Children, the 1st of Third month, 1896, at 
3 p- m. 

Ministering Friends are cordially invited to 
be present. All persons interested in the Home 
and welfare of the children, will be very wel- 
come. On behalf ot Committee, 

SARAH T. R. EAVENson, M.D. 


ject : 


Meeting’ s Educational Committee will be given 
in the Library Room, 226 E. 16th street, New 
York, by Prof. Henry T. Bailey, Supervisor of 
Drawing for the State of Massachusetts, 
Seventh-day, Second month 29, 1896, at 2.30 

Subject : 


*,* Aaron M. Powell will deliver a lecture 
at Friends’ Seminary, New York City, Fourth- 
day, Third month 4, at 11 o’clock, a. m. ; sub- 
‘* Glimpses in Europe.’’ 

Friends are cordially invited. 





*,* Circular meeting at Chester, 
First-day, the 1st of Third month, at 3 o’clock. 
Isaac Wilson, of Canada, expects to be present. 

ANNA M. 


and Educational Conferences and the Officers 
of the Executive Committees thereof, the ques- 
tion of the future of the Conferences received 
earnest consideration, Feeling that it was a 
subject of such importance it should be carefully 
considered prior to the probably large meeting 
at Swarthmore, John Wm. Hutchinson, Robert 
M. Janney, and Joseph A. Bogardus were ap- 
pointed a committee to obtain the views of 
Friends and report to a meeting of the commit- 
tee to be held in Fifth month in New York. 
Accordingly, on behalf of the committee, I 
would be pleased to hear from thee on the sub. 
ject by the Ist of Fourth month—especially in 
regard to the future place of meeting, the limi- 
tation, if any, as to official delegates, the ques- 
tion of entertainment—in fact, a full expression 
and suggestions on all phases of the subject. 
Sincerely, Thy Friend, 
JoHN WM. HUTCHINSON. 


on 


‘** Beauty: Its Ele- 


Pa., on 


HARVEY, Clerk. 








=, # eesti meetings in 
occur as follows : 
5. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
7. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
g. Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
12. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
*,* Circular meetings in Third month occur 
as follows : 
1. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 
8. Merion, Pa. 
22. School Street, Germantown. 
29. Reading, Pa. 


Third month 





occur as follows : 
14. Burlington. 
28. Haddonfield. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
THIRD MONTH : 

1. Ghent. 

8. Brooklyn. 

22. Flushing. 

29. Orange. 

FOURTH MONTH: 

5. Poughkeepsie. 
12. Albany. 

19. Jerusalem. 

*,* It is desired that as many of the Visiting 
Committee (that was appointed by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting), as possible may meet at Mil- 
ton, Indiana, at the time of Whitewater Quar- 
terly Meeting, which will be held Third month 
7th. EMMA THOMAS, Clerk. 





Form and Finisi: 


are essential fea- 
tures of elegant Sil- 
verware. Form is 
lasting, the finish 
or brilliancy pro 
duced by 


SILVER pow G ON 


a 


is of the highest degree Ss lasts as long as the f 
exists. It never scratches nor wears, 
It’s unlike others. 


Grocers sell it. Send to us for sample 
THE ELECTRO SILICON mm 72 John St., New York. 





WILLIAM Ss. YARNALL, 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 


EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 
Chestnut Streeet, which 


Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 


with all its contents, she will continue work at 
1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 
receive t orders from her patrons and friends. 


NOW READY. 
‘** Words by the Way.”’ 


By ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


160 pages, bound in linen cloth, gilt top. 
60 cents. Mailed for 65 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


Price 





8. R. RICHARDS, 


8.30 a. m. to 9.30 

invited to avail t emscives of the facilities afford 

those from without the city and 

— in the city being parti 
0 80. 








Bublisher’ § Bep artment. 


*,* A Frienp in Baltimore, in a recent business 
letter, kimdly says: ‘‘We find the paper growing 
** First-day School Unions in Third month | ™°re interesting with each volume, and especially 


enjoy the original matter.” 


*,* THE Index for the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL for 1895 is now ready. We willsend it to 
all who have been accustomed to receive it, and 
who have heretofore sent us their names, and will 
be glad to add the names of any other subscribers 
who desire to preserve their papers and keep com- 


plete files. A postal card expressing their wish will 
bring the Index. 


ec SS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Diss. 


Undertaker & Embalmer | == 
1313 Vine Street, Philada, 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 








Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEARING-UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S 


Fine Shoes. 


Prices one-fourth and one-third off for the month. 


DUTCHER, 


7 N. 13th St. (below Arch) Phila. 











Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


ttended To. 

street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


| YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are om daily, except First-days, from 
m., and Friends are cordiall 


oung Friends 
arly desired to 
The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


_FRIENDS" INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


iF YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 

livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ** New Cata- 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 





‘DREER'S: 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
poor ones when the best cost no more. Send 
postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
for 1896—richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- i 
thing New and Old, of Merit. = 

HENRY A. DREER, 3 
= = 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphi: ae = 
Piscscnevcavusssosaceceecuvonucosussoeecasesssusssuvocsetcesnessssocoussesenne 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St 





“ JAEGER” 


THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR. 


Made in all weights, from the lightest 
gause for Summer to the Heaviest for 
Winter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 
finest quality and texture. 
Philadelphia Depot, 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


S. C. HANCOCK, Prop. 
1523 Chestnut Street, 


formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 


- COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Consul- 










































Absolutely Pure. 

















Highest of all in leavening strength. 











Roya Bakinc PowDER COMPANY, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


Fearon & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Leng Distance — 1971. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


9961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
to | Mo rties handled 

~ pe 4 other fNeetinns Li. 


and rents and other co in all parte of 
the city. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josmru WEBSTER, Ws. WEBSTER, 
Presi : 


TACOMA ano 
SEATTLE 
MIORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 




























































































































































































TERMS ANO PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA 
- BUILDING, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 












































_FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


—Latest U. S. Government Food Peport. 


~ mortgages and ys! for them, he can give 


wil ll visit some other localities — 
call at ——— office, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadel] phia, P. 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North aes Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Genera Trust and Banxixe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 


EXxEcuToR, ADMINISTRATOR, TR’ Tru: mi 
Interest or Dividends Collected, et Deel ee ns sts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete. 


—— non -residents, etc., etc. 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller ned Jonathan K. Taylor. Secrwiltlans Mt Byrn Byrn. 
Buccutive Commitice: Wm. H. C. Matthe George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
nace a Wie A Gusderft. . 


ee gay Lewis A. Gi 
CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


oa Gl RARD SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T R U » TRUST C O. 








ANNUITY AND 





OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM MN. ELY, Treasurer. 


4ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 8. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H.CLOTHIER, 

Ww Ww JOHN C. 

FRANCIS I LP coWwEN, . HUTCHINSOK 


PEMBERTON 
GEORGE H. MoF ADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes LL DesreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PoreELY Mutua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a SURBPLUs of over Taree Mrutions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Cumpeng issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable a? 
the Company’s — after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-aunually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 





. DIRECTORS 
Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henvy Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George = Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and rr 
ASA 8. WING; M r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


‘WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 





‘EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Investment Securities. 





MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR a 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
Fancy Indian Baskets, . 


WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will be in_ser~al counties of 
_ Colaee* 4, 







Nebraska, Kansas, d in th Se SP 
following owns ~<a Sewing Stands (half price) . . 5o0c. up. 
oh Corner Cabinets, . $r. oo up. 


rtof paneer and again in May. 
“as many y investors have requested him to attend 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


a to attention to a more in some localities 
out much additional na to investors, and 


If you wish his services, re ce, write or 
2 DREXEL ‘BUILDING, 
‘CHARLES BURTON, | 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


